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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


A NEW ORPHIC PAPYRUS, 


A CORNER of the veil which hides the 
history of the Homeric Hymns from their 
composition till the fourteenth century is 
lifted by the fifth volume of the Berdiner- 
hlasstkertexte. Herr Biicheler together with 
Herr Diels, from the transcript of Herr 
Schubart publishes from a papyrus of s. I B.c, 
a prose treatise containing considerable 
extracts from the ‘Orphic poems.’ These 
extracts are substantially identical with the 
Homeric Hymn to. Demeter, which other- 
wise exists in a single fourteenth-century 
manuscript. The editors’ work, it is needless 
to say, is admirably done, and Herr Biicheler, 
whose acquaintance with the Hymn to 
Demeter does not date from yesterday, 
contributes some general remarks. 

I give first an abstract of the document, 
adding in parenthesis such supplements and 
interpretations as have occurred to me. 
These I mark with ? The rest are due 
to the editors. The work opens with an 
account of Orpheus, the founder of most 
Greek worships, especially of that of Demeter 
(col. i. 9 Shntpa [mpdros jv 6 
pov as [ras?] The 
originator of these pvorypia (col. ii. 1 7 
Siadédwxev, sc. Ta pvorypia) was variously 
given, they really take their origin from 
Persephone, against her will (col. ii. 5 [oxi] 
éxovlo}y[s]?, h. H. 19 déxoveav), in the 
company of the daughters of Oceanus, dy 

NO, CLXXXVI. VOL. XXI. 


évépara éx trav] ‘Opdéws exav. There 
follows h. H. 418 sg. Col. iii mentions the 
magic narcissus and the rape, but adds these 
singular details: v. 6 rév Ata Bpovrais xai 
xolpa?]s émagoveiy pedaival[s] 
alid[ecduevos vPloug “Aprémdos rogei[av], 
"AOnvass (8 éyxevav or dvri?] xotpas pias. 
The purpose of the black pigs is as the edd. 
say to propitiate Artemis and Athena; my 
text translates ‘appeasing Artemis’ archery 
with the drove, Athena’s spear with one pig.’ 
xotpas or perhaps xo/pous seems easier than the 
editors’ xal is; éragfoveiy they hold means 
imponere et addere axtbus rotarum. Vv.9, 10: 
dv Jou[ as edd., [rapéor ?]n BpaBevris 
Avo[avAys?]. Orph. fr. 217 Abel says that 
Eubuleus and Triptolemus were sons of 
Dysaules, pyvicacr tis maidds 
Sobjvar mapa tis Arpytpos omeipar 
xaprovs. Dysaules then may, or must, have 
been a witness. I read his name in col. vii. 5 
also. After this there are two very lacunose 
lines, after which v. 13 continues [ére]dy 3e 
[jxov]o[e] THs yeywruias The 
cry therefore is presumed, and is a vital part 
of any version. It removed the appearance 
of consent : Deuteron. xxii. Hence I read, to 
render the cry and its reason, v. 11 4 5é xopy 
é|ri[axev?, h. H. 20 idyyoe dp’ 
ext 7H dxovovros pnde?]vds, 
yeAacGein.—Demeter hears, but is too late. 
H 
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Col. iv we find her at the well: the queen 
(Baubo) and her daughters ask her business. 
Then follows a dark passage, both in verse 
and prose: xpeias 8’ &[ex]d twos airi rapa- 
yeyovéva[e] 6 M[ovoa]io[s] da trav abrod 
A€éywv éorw. The Musaeus-quotation begins 
in prose: [mao ?Jav év [r]o[t]s AferJois det 
airiay airei[v] per’ edepyeciav dv oé?]- 


Bopev, épacbevrs ev rawia 
kpdxov pvdk[a]vOov dxa[vOid ebrex- 
velas 
vavv émurdexréov dei Oat] xpos airo[i|s 
[vapxicoov gio’?] a[vO?]y [ddap? xadv]- 
xLov]py 


and h. H. 8 sg. Musaeus’ prose appears to 
be ritual. A distinction is made between 
the Arroé (pure??), and the épacGeis. The 
former may ‘ask why’ after doing service to 
the Gods: the Lover must tie in a ribbon 
three flowers as the ‘price of offspring’ ; 
read vatA(a) for vavwy. NatAov does not 
occur, metaphorically, but cf. épddia. Navy 
is hopeless, else I had thought of making 
etrexveias a fourth flower, as it were dpurro- 


Adxea. Is Musaeus another name for 


Orpheus !—The poet having glided back into 


the Homeric Hymn continues the scene of the 
dvOoAoyia apparently suggested by the ritual 
flowers. The narrative goes on col. v. 7 7 
Anpyryp BlavBods? or ? 
ds . . . Demeter agrees to nurse 
the child (Baubo is here the mofher, not a 
child), puts him in the fire, is spied on by 
Baubo, and expresses her wrath in lines 
modelled on h. H. 257: col. vi. 15 


dgppove[s] SvrrAjpoves [otre Kaxoio] 

aion? ovr’ a[y]a- 
[oto], 

VuKTOS 


[otea? 


Demeter describes her operations upon 
Demophon. Lines 17-19 fill more space 
than is wanted for hexameters. I[oAv in 17 
still requires construction.! In 20 we must 


1 Unless it can be translated ‘ often’ or ‘much’ we 
may read tn[phaacd] xia, or (unepic)] 
é xija, with for yap appadlys in 17. 


(if ydp is right) supply dAvgats. 
is my manufacture from drnpys. 

Demeter reveals herself (col. vii. 2). 
Dysaules (if I am right; «[eAc]od ¢is edd.? 
comes back (ofkdvde?) from the 
field, unyokes his cattle (v. 7 [Bo?]e pév 
dgexdros), asks his mother Baubo ris 
[vy]; he tells his mother he has seen the 
rape ([ei] révros ds Ewpaxds 
Demeter bids him tel her the story: 7 8 
Anuyrnp tis ?|Bao<o>ns 
Tod Aa|z[o]ucvov puvijs 
(edd.) [atri) Oewpycovoa ery? le [xai?] 
p]eAaivals xolpas?... Kat 7d In 
the last four lines the pigs are mentioned 
again, and Triptolemus. Térora v. 18 does 
not suggest to me the xvxewy; but in the 
form of xatarérorat Or (cf. 
ovyxatarobeioas in Clem. Alex. quoted by 
the edd.) must refer to Persephone: 7d. éws 
trav [dvo Tov érous 

This poem, alluded to as ra ’Opdéws ery 
(col. 2. 7) and 6 Movoaios trav abrod 
(col. 4. 6) is probably rightly considered by 
the editors to be the same as one called by the 
author of the Parian Marble Kepys kai 
Anpntpos Latnow (Abel p. 214), though it is 
singular that these extracts are prefaced by 
an allusion to the Hymns of Orpheus and 
Musaeus. However the classification of the 
Orphic writings does not seem very fixed, 
and Pausanias certainly tells us the Orphic 
hymns were ‘ very short’ (ix. 30. 12), whereas 
the fragments of this poem embedded in the 
treatise and the other allusions collected by 
Abel fr. 209-219 make it plain it was lengthy. 
The most striking feature about it to us is its 
direct appropriation of the Homeric Hymn 
to Demeter. Homer, like the Colosseum and 
the mediaeval Abbeys to the early builder, was 
ever a quarry for the cook, the doctor, the 
scientist, the mage : imitations in the Orphica 
are not wanting (fr. 15, 18, 25, 45, 92, 121, 
122, 123 V. 14, 124 Vv. 2), but few people I 
think were prepared for such extraordinary 
similarity. 

Sternhold and Hopkins had great qualms 
When they translated David’s Psalms, 


but these worthy denominationalists conveyed 
the bard without a tremor. Julius Africanus 
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with his witches’ Odyssey (Ox. Pap. iii. 402) 
is the nearest parallel. We can now under- 
stand the curious attitude of the later writers, 
who, profane or sacred, Diodorus, Pausan- 
ias, Clement of Alexandria, Justin, Athena- 
goras, Tzetzes, believe that Homer was later 
than Orpheus, that Homer copied him or 
replied to him. In fact, to judge from 
Pausanias’ language, they thought that 
Homer gave a literary dress to the primitive 
piety of Orpheus. In this they were worse 
critics than Herodotus (ii. 53), but we for the 
first time perceive their justification. There 
were also many non-Homeric elements in 
this Orphic poem: the episode for instance 
which excited the Christians’ horror (fr. 215), 
the KopvBdvrwv dpovpd, etc. The tabulation 
of these is rather the duty of the historian 
of Greek religion, who must also decide 
whether the original legend was filtered and 
chastened by the Homeric writer, or as I 
should prefer to suppose the grosser symbol- 
ism was an insertion into the older story. 

The tradition of the Homeric Hymns is at 
its weakest in the Hymn to Demeter. A 
single late mediaeval copy contains it: a 
copy which as we see in the other hymns 
and in this where there is independent testi- 
mony (¢.g. Hesiod) displays no small percent- 
age of voces nihili and gross graphical error. 
Here, if anywhere, the falsity of the Byzantine 
transmission ought to have appeared. How- 
ever, as we shall see, our new witness shows 
that the text of the fourteenth century a.D. 
and of the first B.c. isidentical. The portions 
of the Homeric hymn reproduced in this 
Orphic poem are these : 


(1) 8-12, col. 4. 12 sg. 


9. xwptLouéva :—vy Hom. Trivial. 10. The 
pap. shows that the prosaic rére, for which 76 
ye had been conjectured, is to be retained. 


(2) 17-18, col. 5. 1. 3. 


18. immos Hom. Either 
is possible. 

The author omits vv. 19-32, presumably 
for his own purposes: unless indeed it is an 


1 Where v. for plrracxe perh. read pé(acxe, in 
the sense of xarapé(ew (contrectat Arnobius). Some 
sort of aicxpoupyla is evidently intended. Cf. the 
North-Egypt Baubo-figures, /.4.S. xxv. 128. 
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automatic omission produced by the homoeo- 
teleuton of 18 and 32. 


(3) 33-36. Here we have a more serious 
divergence. The papyrus runs: 

pev yaidy Te Kal oipaviy dorepdevta 

Aedoce Hea kai rovrov aydppoov ixOvdevta 

aiyds 7° Ere pyrépa Kedvyv 

kai pidra Gedy aicryeverdwv. 

This is complete as it stands. Homer 
however is longer and from v. 35 reads: 

Kai Pidra aicryeverdwy, 
Toppa oi éAris wéyav vdov dxvuperns rep: 
nxnoav 8 épéwv Kopudal kat BéevOea 
ix’ abavary ths éxAve 

The Orphic writer, not requiring the 
episode of the shriek (which he had given in 
prose earlier, in col. 3. 11, if I am right), cur- 
tailed the passage by making the apodosis at 
ér. His lights enabled him to tolerate hiatus. 
The editors seem wrong in saying ‘richtig 
fehlt dieser Vers (37) in P.’ The difficulty 
which led Hermann to find a lacuna after 
37 remains. 


(4) The daughters’ names: col. 4. 2 Kad- 
Homer (109) has Kadddixy cai 
7 | 6’. Pamphos 
gave entirely different names. Homer and 
Orpheus agree fairly closely, if Demo may be 
considered a Kosenname of Demonassa. 


(5) 248, 249, col. 6. 12. The pap. has 
oe evi z]oAAq, as the edd. rightly 
infer. They think this is better than Homer’s 
mupt évi rokAG. But the metre of zupi évi is 
defended by 99 and ror in the hymn; and 
mwupa=moip seems only found in Herod. ii. 
39, whence Bekker on this ground removed it. 


(6) 256-262, col. 6. 15 (above). 

Orpheus here goes further apart from 
Homer. No one will wish to accept the 
epithets ddpoves and SvorAyjpoves, nor the 
transposition of dyafoto and xaxoio. There 
is more to be said for mpoyvapoves, which 
coincides with the Mosquensis’ zpoyvépevot. 
This is usually altered into zpoyvimevas the 
verb, which then governs algav. IIpoyvopwv 
does not exist, but is as good I suppose as 
dyvépuv, If accepted it would 

H 2 
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involve aicy for alcav. I have endeavoured 
to fill Orpheus’ lacunae above: Biicheler 
thinks that dBpad[ins and SypoBdwv v. 12 
are ‘Macedonian’: not unless the hymn to 
Apollo is Macedonian too (BotBos 375 in M): 
though not as common as B=v, B=¢ is a 
trivial error. 


(7) 268, col. 2. 7. Demeter’s declaration 
in Orpheus is a mixture of 268 and 55 sg. 
with necessary re-arrangements. 


(8) 418 sg. col. 2. 7: the list of the 
Oceanides. The pap. gives the names 
correctly, as Hesiod, and avoids the corrup- 
tion of the Mosquensis. It omits 419, as 
Pausanias: both in Pausanias and the pap. 
the omission is due to homocomeson, idxn Té, 
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te. The pap. also omits v. 424 7’ 
“Apreuis ioxéarpa. Inthe Orphic 
version they were goddesses (col. 3.7). 


The fourteenth century tradition is un- 
impugned. I only wish there had been more 
of the document, and that it had not, insita 
papyrorum improbitate, avoided the difficult 
places of the Hymn. 

One or two of Biicheler’s general conclu- 
sions are perhaps unfounded : the last line of 
the papyrus will hardly supply xa6o8os xépys 
as a title (p. 16), and why should the home 
of the treatisezas of the papyrus be Egyptian 
(p. 17)? Why, lastly, will the professor stil} 
talk of eis Snuntpa and never 
forgive the rubricator his colon ? 

T. W. ALLEN. 


SLIGHT as is the direct importance of 
the Saturnian metre in connexion with 
Latin literature, it is very considerable in 
its bearing on the general question of the 
development of the art of verse, because 
here alone in Latin we observe a spontaneous 
Italian development, in contrast to the 
overwhelming influence of the direct imitation 
of Greek in other departments of Latin 
poetry. It is true that this contrast may 
easily be exaggerated. Granted that the 
Saturnian is an Italian metre, it may never- 
theless have much in common with the 
Plautine metres, which at least found appre- 
ciation amongst the commons of Rome; 
and on the other hand, in spite of the direct 
imitation of Greek metres by Ennius, Virgil, 
and Horace, the genius of the Latin language 
is indelibly stamped on their verse composi- 
tions. For a real appreciation of any of 
these metres two qualities are especially 
needed: a broad knowledge of the possi- 
bilities of metre in the pre-Christian era, 
and a capacity for estimating fairly the value 
of different kinds of evidence. In both these 
points the well-known Plautine scholar, Prof. 


1 Der Saturnische Vers. Von FRIEDRICH LEO. 
Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1905. 4to. 
Pp. iv+79. Price M. 5.50. 


THE SATURNIAN METRE. 


Friedrich Leo, appears to be well equipped 
for the task he has undertaken; but an 
English reader might fairly wish that his 
arrangement of his material was more orderly 
and his style more perspicuous. If how- 
ever something is lacking in these direct- 
ions, we may still be grateful for the 
fulness of matter which is concentrated in his 
treatise. 

The expositors of the Saturnian verse 
are roughly divided into two classes, those 
who accept quantity as its basis and those 
who interpret it by accent. Leo adheres. 
firmly to the older view that the metre is. 
quantitative, and essentially of the same 
character as the Plautine metres. We may 
however well ask for more precise definitions 
of the principles of the old Latin metres. 
So far as these admit long and short syllables. 
indifferently in the syllables without ictus (as. 
is more often than not the case both in 
the Plautine metres and in the Saturnian) 
the metres are not quantitative but syllabic : 
so far as two short syllables are reckoned the 
equivalent of one long syllable they are 
strictly quantitative. A truer description of 
the Saturnian seems to be given by Frederic 
Allen (Kuhn’s Zeitschrift xxiv., p. 583), 
when he uses the term ‘half-quantitative.” 
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Even so no hint is given of the feature of 
this verse which consists in the complete 
suppression of syllables in arsis. If therefore 
we continue to describe this metre as ‘ quan- 
titative,’ we can only mean by it that the 
element of quantity is not to be ignored. 


2 3 4 


Malt 


with the qualification that the syllables of 
the fourth and eighth feet, though originally 
having ictus, had for practical purposes 
become syllables in arsis. 

This is substantially the view of Leo also, 
and it corresponds with the form of the 
Saturnian accepted by Caesius Bassus as 
typical. This is of the more importance, in 
Leo’s view, because Bassus probably follows 
Varro in this point, and because this form is 
actually predominant in all the Scipio inscrip- 
tions except the first. The strong interest 
of the Scipionic family in the beginnings 
of Latin literature will reasonably account 
for a special choiceness in the metrical form 
of these inscriptions. 

This form however is only referred to 
by the Latin grammarians as one out of 
several types of the Saturnian ; and of some 
180 Saturnian verses which we possess less 
than half can be directly accommodated to 
it. A thorough treatment of the question 
therefore involves two points: (i) a precise 
determination of the dominant form ; (ii) a 
general explanation of the other possible 
forms of the Saturnian, and of their relation 
to the dominant form. Our author examines 
every recorded Saturnian in order to solve 
these problems. 

In the dominant form he considers (p. 34) 
the following to be the characteristic features : 
(2) caesura after each second foot, dividing 
the verse into four approximately equal 
parts ; (4) at the caesura, hiatus and syd/aba 
anceps are permissible; (¢) in the third 
and seventh feet the syllables without ictus 
may be suppressed ; (d) in the sixth foot 
the syllable without ictus must be short; 
(e) a long syllable in any position may 
be replaced by two short syllables. 

The variant forms are created by (a) 


Ior 


In the important article of F. Allen to 
which we have already referred the Saturnian 
verse is explained as arising from the com- 
bination of two iambic tetrapodies, with 
suppression of the fourth, fifth, and eighth 
arses : the type is therefore 


7 8 


5 6 


Naévib poé- taé 

suppression of the syllable without ictus 
in the first, second, or sixth foot ; (4) shifting 
of the ictus in the first foot, giving a chori 
ambus (_VUv-) as the first section of the 
verse ; (c) disregard of the third caesura, 
and further changes dependent upon this. 

To exhibit in a scheme all the possible 
forms which may result from these licenses 
would be illusory: the number of possible 
forms would far exceed the number of 
existing Saturnian verses, and almost any 
prose sentence of the réquired general 
length would find a place somewhere with- 
in the scheme. It is therefore clearly 
necessary to distinguish between those 
liberties that may be freely used and those 
that are exceptional. 

We shall now take the various points 
in order, and examining the Saturnian verses 
accepted by Leo, consider how far his theory 
is consistent and convincing. 

The whole number of verses examined 
is about 185, but of these many are defective. 
All authorities agree as to the caesura 
in the middle of the verse, to which 
we find only two or three exceptions. 
Of the first half of the verse we have about 
167 examples, of which only from 10 to 15 
are without caesura; of the last half 156 
examples, of which 19 are without caesura, 
in addition to 13 which disagree altogether 
with the scheme. It seems therefore clear 
that the triple pause is an essential feature 
of the Saturnian, although (as Leo notes) 
the pause is not so well established in 
the middle of the second half-verse as 
elsewhere. 

Hiatus is a feature dependent upon the 
caesura: it is necessary to postulate it at 
the three points 15, 21, and 4 times respect- 
ively. These figures establish hiatus as a 
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permissible variation at the first two caesuras ; 
but the small number of instances at the 
third caesura tends to increase the doubt 
as to the importance of this pause. 

The phrase sy/aba anceps needs closer 
definition. As used of the final syllable 
in every variety of Latin verse it means 
that short and long syllables are used 
indifferently (that is, equally), in this position. 
But as used in connexion with the caesura it 
means that a short syllable may be used 
occasionally in place of a long syllable 
immediately before the pause. This feature 
occurs in the Saturnian 21, 27, and 26 times 
respectively in the three positions. We 
should expect a smaller number of examples 
in the third position, to correspond with 
the comparative weakness of the caesura 
there; but otherwise these figures seem 
to confirm strongly the theory of the triple 
caesura. As the sy//aba anceps in this sense 
is also found both in Plautus and in Virgil, 
this interpretation of the short syllables 
in the Saturnian seems not only sound 


Resolutions 12 6 


Type 
Resolutions 


It appears that resolution is only regularly 
found in the opening syllable of the first, 
second, and fourth sections; and (much 
less frequently) in the second syllables of 
these sections. In the second and fourth 
sections it is relatively much more common 
in the second place in the instances in 
which the first syllable is suppressed. These 
facts seem to throw a clear light on the true 
nature of the ‘resolution’ in the Saturnian. 
It is not the quantitative equivalent of a 
long syllable, but the license of the initial 
syllable of the section, when it is without 
ictus: in other positions it is exceptional 
only. 

The last point we have to consider is nega- 
tive, namely the quantity of the syllable 
without ictus in the first, second, third, and 
seventh feet, so far as they follow the regular 
type. Here the vowel is short 35, 51, 38, 
56, and long 61, 55, 59, 48 times respectively. 


in itself, but also a substantial confirmation of 
Leo’s view that the metrical principles of 
the Saturnian are to be traced also in other 
forms of Latin verse. 

We next come to the suppression of the 
syllables in arsis in the third and seventh 
feet, by which the second and fourth sections 
of the verse are reduced to spondees. This 
suppression takes place 13 times in the third 
fcot, and 25 times in the seventh. It would 
seem that the suppression in the third 
foot ought to be admitted as exceptional 
only. 

Leo differs from his predecessors in 
asserting that a short syllable is required 
in the first place of the sixth foot. The 
examples of a long syllable (or two short 
syllables) appear to be six in number, and 
it seems therefore justifiable to state that 
the long syllable is exceptional. 

Although it is commonly held that any 
long syllable may be represented by two 
short syllables, this is not altogether borne 
out by the instances, which are as follows : 


2 5 


There are therefore signs of a preference for 
the long syllable in the first and third feet. 

So far we have considered only those in- 
stances of each section which conform to the 
dominant type: we now pass to the variant 
types. In passing we must notice that al- 
though the verses that wholly conform to the 
dominant type are less than half of the whole, 
yet if we examine the sections separately the 
proportion is much larger and on the average 
exceeds two-thirds. It appears most profit- 
able now to examine those variant sections 
only for which the remaining section of the 
half verse conforms to the type, for here we 
have at least made some progress in analysing 
the verse, and may be relatively confident 
that we have part of a genuine Saturnian 
before us. 

First section, There are 30 variants attached 
to a second section of norma] form. Of 
these one only (¢erra pestem) is syllabically 
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equivalent to the regular form, but trochaic 
in character: this we can afford to disregard. 
All the remainder can be explained by the 
suppression of the first or second arsis, ap- 
parently with about equal frequency. The 
chief difficulty is caused by the form __U Vy», 
which occurs nine times. Leo explains this 
as a shifting of the ictus, z.e. as a combination 
of trochee and iambus (the last syllable being 
anceps). It can also be explained by sup- 
pression of the first arsis and resolution of 
the second ; but our previous investigation 
shows that resolution of the second arsis 
can hardly be expected so frequently, and 
therefore goes to confirm Leo’s view. 

Second section. In 13 instances the first 
section is normal, the second variant. Of 
these 7 are included in the formula vy _ Vv», 
showing a restoration of the third arsis: it is 
remarkable that in all these instances the 
fourth arsis is a short syllable. There are 
five instances of the type _ Ux, correspond- 
ing to the third section. One example 
(marum) is of the type V _, but this may-be 
disregarded. ‘The variants as a whole seem 
more easily explained as instances of con- 
tamination by the neighbouring sections 
than by reference to an assumed primitive 
type 

There are 25 instances in which both the 
first and second sections are abnormal. 
This is too large a proportion to be ac- 
counted for by independent variations in the 
two parts. 

Third section. 
half verses otherwise regular. 


There are 39 variants in 
Of these 14 


are of the type =~ | — corresponding to 
the first section, except that in only one 


With regard to the theory that the whole 
verse is derived from the four-fold double 
iambus, it appears to be unproven. It seems 
more probable that the dominant form is the 
only one present to the minds of the writers, 
and that the variations are due to con- 
tamination. 
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instance the third syllable is long. 13 are of 


the type = | Sait 
fourth section. 20 are of the type ~ | -, 


explained by Leo as due to the suppression 
of both arses. This form is therefore more 
common than in the second section, though 
less so than in the fourth: if it be reckoned 
as a regular variation in this section, the 
number of variants is much the same as in 
the first and second. 

Fourth section. There are only two ex- 
amples, [#/co] sedent, [strenui|virt. These 
are both of the type V_, but are inadequate 
to establish it as a variant. 

In the second half-verse there are in 
addition 12 instances without caesura, but 
otherwise regular; and 14 instances which 
are altogether abnormal. The proportion is 
the same as in the first part. 

We have now to sum up the results. It 
has to be admitted that some-4o half-verses, 
one-ninth of the whole number, remain un- 
explained. For the rest we can on the 
whole accept Leo’s explanation of the facts, 
and especially his theories of the triple caes- 
ura, the sy//aba anceps, and the short syllable 
in the first arsis of the second half-verse. 
We consider that the possibility of resolution 
must generally be restricted to the first syl- 
lable of the first, second, and fourth sections, 
though it occasionally finds its way into the 
second ; and that the type « « must be 
recognised as regular in the third and fourth 
sections rather than in the second and 
fourth. > 

According to this view the scheme of the 
typical Saturnian is as follows: 


ie corresponding to the 


With these reservations we consider that 
a true theory of the Saturnian verse is ex- 
pounded in this treatise. Those who hold 
that the verse is ‘accentual’ (in the sense 
that the quantity of syllables is indifferent) 
must feel themselves now called upon to 
defend their view with similar fulness of 
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detail. We will invite their answer to a 
single point. According to this theory two 
such words as Waévio and pépulo should be 
equally acceptable in the third section. The 
actual occurrences are: of the type Waévio 


58; of the type pdpulo 3. These figures 
may also be commended to any readers who 
are tempted to draw the conclusion that 
anything is possible in a Saturnian verse. 

E. V. ARNOLD. 


HORACE CARM. IV. 11. 


Telephum, quem tu petis, occupauit, 

Non tuae sortis iuuenem, puella 

Diues et lasciua, tenetque grata 
Compede uinctum. 


This is in its opening notes one of the 
* most intimate and personal of the Odes of 
Horace. It is an invitation to some Phyllis 
to share with him a domestic feast to be 
given in honour of the birthday of Maecenas 
on the Ides of April. After describing the 
busy preparations, Horace begs Phyllis to 
relinquish any hope of winning the love of 
one Telephus, at whom she is setting her cap, 
and to bestow her affections and her company 
on himself instead. 

Who was Telephus? Is he merely the 
conventional Greek lover? If so, his intru- 
sion into so personal an ode strikes one as 
something of a false note, sadly maiming the 
compliment to Maecenas. And he is certainly 
described in terms as far as well may be from 
the conventional. Horace at this time, as he 
has been at great pains to tell us, has reached 
a high position in Rome, the Queen of cities : 
he not only has the reflected glory of intimate 
association with the great men of the empire, 
but on his own merits as a poet has at length 
attained a fame which has almost blunted the 
fangsofenvy. And yet to accept his company 
in place of that of Telephus is, it appears, no 
less than a descent from heaven to earth. To 
aspire to the affection of Telephus is not 
merely hopeless, it is impious, wefas : it can be 
compared only to the legendary audacities of 
the presumptuous mortals who have dared to 
scale the heavens and met with punishment 
condign and swift. The enforcement of this 
moral forms the kernel of the ode, and is 
clearly meant to contain its real significance. 

Was there, at the time of the publication 


of this Fourth Book, more than one person, 
real or imaginary, in Rome or in all the 
world, of whom. Horace could in common 
decency, without a deliberate intention to 
insult Augustus, have spoken in these terms? 
Could he have applied them at all to a mere 
convention? And is it a mere accident that 
as Licymnia in C. ii. 12 is homometric with 
Terentia, so Telephum is homomettic with— 
Caesarem ? 

If we had actually found Caesarem instead 
of Zélephum in our texts, we should without 
doubt have regarded the ode as entirely of a 
piece with the rest of the book in the tone 
of its compliments to the Prince. No ob- 
jection would, I think, have been taken to 
the notoriously elastic ‘iuuenem.’ Augustus 
was just fifty when the book was published : 
how much younger he may have been when 
the poem was composed it is needless to ask, 
for years can have made but little difference 
in the age of one who had long been quaffing 
his nectar among the gods. 

Some surprise might have been felt how- 
ever at the natural, indeed almost inevitable 
conclusion that the ‘ puella diues et lasciua’ 
is Livia. But the words convey no more 
than this, that, as diues, she is a lady of 
high position, no mere geisha like Phyllis, and 
that like her deified spouse she has retained 
intact all the charm of youth. Still, on the 
supposition that the text had Caesarem, 
there would have been a very justifiable 
question as to the taste of the whole com- 
position. But when once Telephus was in- 
troduced to draw a semi-transparent veil 
over the identity of the happy couple, the 
situation was changed. Horace himself 
supplies us, in C. ii. 12, with the standard 
of taste on such matters current in the 
highest society of his time. If Maecenas 
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was gratified, as we must suppose him to 
have been, by the extremely warm descrip- 
tion of Terentia’s caresses in that remarkable 
ode, there can have been no reason why 
Augustus should frown at the more con- 


ventional and veiled civilities to the empress - 


here. It was a clear, and doubtless true, 
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compliment to Augustus to intimate that the 
young ladies of Rome were sighing for him: 
it was equally a compliment, though perhaps 
less veracious, to tell Livia that her charms 
were still so fresh as to render all such 
aspirations hopeless. 

WaLTER LEAF. 


THREE 


(1) Rutupinus. Roman Kent possessed 
three ports suitable for cross-channel traffic, 
Richborough, Dover, and Lymne. Of these 
Richborough (Rutupiae) was far the most 
important. Its site, now two miles from 
the sea, lay then on the shores of a lagoon 
or land-locked estuary providing a suitable 
harbour, and the surviving remains—espe- 
cially the coins, pottery, and the like—and 
the statements of Orosius and Ammian show 
that it was the usual point of landing and 
departure for continental passengers or 
merchandise long before the building of the 
great fourth-century fort. As a result, the 
adjective Rutupinus seems to be used in the 
Latin poets rather with a typical than a 
specific meaning. Juvenal iv. 141 Rutupino 
edita fundo Ostrea may no doubt be taken 
(as it usually is) to signify that Roman Rich- 
borough possessed oyster-beds, and there 
would doubtless have been room for oysters 
in its lagoon. But, as everyone knows, the 
chief oyster-beds of modern England are 
on the north coast of Kent off Whitstable, 
and on the other side of the Thames 
estuary near Colchester. It would be simpler 
to think that Rutupino meant ‘British.’ 
Again in Lucan vi. 67: 


aut vaga cum Tethys Rutupinaque litora 
fervent, 
unda Caledonios fallit turbata Britannos, 


there is plainly no reference to a land-locked 
harbour, but a general contrast between (as 
we should now say) England and Scotland. 
So, too, beyond question in the other three 
passages in which the adjective seems to 
occur in poetry, in Ausonius, /e//us Rutupina 
means Britain (Parent. ix. 2), Rutupinus ager 


NOTES. 


the British provinces (did. xx. 8), and Rutu- 
pinum latronem the usurper Maximus (Ord. 
urb. nobil. 71). In short, the familiar name 
of the landing-place has been taken to denote 
the island in a more general sense, just 
as ‘the white cliffs of Dover’ might be used 
to denote England. 


(2) Claudian de bello Pollentino 416, venit et 
extremis legio praetenta Britannis. The refer- 
ence is to a withdrawal of troops from Britain 
by Stilicho about a.p. 402, when other troops 
(manus) were withdrawn from Raetia and 
others (agmina) from the Rhine. Historians 
have disputed what legion was thus with- 
drawn and have even deduced data for 
the chronology of the latter days of Roman 
Britain. But it does not seem clear that 
Zegio necessarily means a legion. As used 
by Claudian, the word often denotes—as 
in early Latin and in Vergil—a levy or army 
of any sort. This might be the case even in 
the de bello Gildonico i. 422, where after 
mentioning a Hercudea and a Jovia cohors, the 
poet proceeds : 


Neruius insequitur meritusque vocabula 
Felix ; 

Dictaque ab Augusto legio, nomenque 
probantes 

Invicti, clipeoque animosi teste Leones. 


Nervius, Felix, Invicti, Leones, are all 
recognizable as auxiliary regiments, classed 
among the ‘auxilia Palatina’ in the Notitia, 
and as these auxilia included ‘ Augustei’ 
(Occid. v. 183), legioimay refer to them. On 
the other hand, the ‘cohorts’ Herculea and 
Iovia may be legions. As Gibbon observes, 
the change in discipline allowed the poet 
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to use the terms ‘ /egzo, cohors’ and the like, 
quite indifferently: to which we may add 
that the precedents of Latin poetry made 
easy the employment of /egio in its vaguer 
sense. 


(3) Patrick in his ‘ Letter against Coroticus, 
calls his father Calpurnius a decurion 
(decorione patre nascor). The title would 
naturally imply membership of a municipal 
senate. But there is difficulty in finding such 
a senate near any of the places where it has 


been suggested that Patrick’s family had an 
estate (vi//ula) and he himself was kidnapped. 
Possibly the decurion in this case was not 
a town-councillor but member of a cantonal 
senate. That such cantonal authorities helped 
to carry on the local government of Britain 
is now, I think, certain, though little else is 
known about them. Their existence should at 
least be considered among the possibilities of 
Patrick’s conjectural life. 
F, HAVERFIELD. 


‘ PLATO, REPUBLIC 4428 AND A CONJECTURAL EMENDATION OF 
NIC. ETH. VII. tv. 5, 1148* 23. 


PROFESSOR BywaTER has drawn my atten- 
tion to the fact that in the Clarendon Press 
Edition of Plato’s Republic, in 442 B, 2 pi... 
dpxew dv od mpoojKov aire yever 
the conjecture airod yéve is recorded in the 
apparatus criticus. 

I am fortunate in finding that he takes the 
passage as I always have done, making yeve 
equivalent to ¢vove, and used adverbially. 
He quotes Sophocles 0.C. 738 por 
yeva | ra rodde wevOciy noting the 
double dative here also, and the Scholium 
dvri Tod Gre por K.7.A. 

He also compares Republic 474 C rots pev 


povevew te év 7A, where the parallel to the 
present passage is an important confirmation 
of his view. The passage I had been 
accustomed to quote is Mic. £th. 1148* 22- 
23, émet Kal tov Hdovar ai 
elo. to Kaddv kal orovdaiwy (Trav yap 
bore aiperd, x.r.A.) which is valu- 
able because in it the words yéve and dica 
are clearly used in analogous senses. Rassow 
emends in the passage from the Ethics 
<rav> yéve. xaddv. I would suggest 
simply altering to rav—rav yéver 

J. Cook Witson. 


AESCH. AGAM. 314. 


8’ zparos Kal Spapuv. 


THE difficulty of this line is only too well 
known, and various interpretations have 
been proposed; among these, that which 
best accords with the Greek is ‘And 
the first wins, even though he runs last.’ 
Does not this supply the true sense? ‘ Cly- 
taemnestra,’ says Mr. Sidgwick, ‘compares 
the series of beacons to the torch race or 
Aapradnpopia at Athens, What this was is 
not quite clear, but apparently there was a 
number or chain of runners engaged, each of 


whom carried a torch a certain distance and 
then handed it on to the next.’ Very well: 
then from Clytaemnestra’s point of view at 
Mycenae, clearly the beacon on Ida is 
reXevtaios in the series,—the hindmost runner 
of all. But in another sense it is also xparos, 
—the first lighted, and therefore the first 
mentioned in her speech. And this beacon 
vixa, prevails, that is, is the most important: 
from the first line of the queen’s speech, 
where she answers the chorus’ question 
‘What messenger could come so swiftly?’ 
by “H¢aoros Aaumpov éxréurwv oédas, 
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to line 311 where the beacon light is called 
otk adrammov “ISaiov mvpds,—throughout, the 
keynote of the whole description is, that the 
news comes from Ida. In the tale of the 
beacons the Idaean holds the preeminence, 
Gravra ving Adyov: and while it is in 


one sense the first, but locally from the 
speaker’s point of view the last, there is 
full justification for the verbal conceit of 
a race where the winner is one who is 
last. 

A. D. GoDLEy. 


NOTES 


AMARACUS. 


LIDDELL AND ScotT have s.v. odpyuxov 
‘foreign name of amaracus or marjoram,’ 
s.v. dudpaxov they have ‘The Greek species 
was probably a bulbous plant: the foreign 
answers to our marjoram, strictly odpyxov.’ 
Like many other statements regarding natural 
history in our great national Greek Lexikon, 
these are unsatisfactory. The facts are 
that oduyvxov is the modern Greek name of 
marjoram, and papdxos is the modern Greek 


name of Chrysanthemum Frutescens. I owe 
my knowledge of the identity of papdxos and 
Chrysanthemum Frutescens (Etoile d'or) to 
the kindness of the editor of Gardening 
Illustrated, who replied to my query on the 
subject. The plant is very common in Asia 
Minor,» and the tender stalks~ boiled are 
excellent. 
W. R. Paton. 
Calymnos. 


NEWS AND 


THE editors who crowd the pages of 
critical texts of Latin poets with irrelevant 
testimonia may learn much from a ‘ Fest- 
schrift’ just published by Professor Hosius 
(Greifswald, F. W. Kunike) and entitled ‘ De 
Imitatione Scriptorum Romanorum imprimis 
Lucani.’ The learned Latinist shows by 
argument and copious illustration the limits 
within which it is safe to assert or to deny 
the imitation of one writer by another. Co- 
incidences may be purely fortuitous, as where 
the same thought or expression has occurred 
to two writers independently : his first example 
is Bismarck’s phrase Wir Deutsche fiirchten 
Gott aber sonst nichts in der Welt, which is 
not borrowed ‘ab Arndtii versu’ (Lieder fiir 
Teutsche 1813) Sie (sc. die alten Teutsche) 
hiirchteten Gott und nichts weiter, but Bis- 
marck ‘ex ingenio hausit quod rei tempo- 
Tique accommodatum putabat.’ They may 


COMMENTS 


also be purely metrical: verse-tags like 
Bellona flagello, nubila caeli, etc. at the end or 
di melius, felix qui potuit etc. at the begin- 
ning of a verse. Again apparent imitation 
may really be due to community of source. 
Thus Lucan, t. 246, is less likely to have 
been borrowing from Ovid Ae. 7. 115 and 
3.40 than both authors from Virgil Aen. 7. 
446. At the end of the pamphlet, Dr. 
Hosius prints the first 182 lines of Lucan 
with an impressive assemblage of parallels. 


Most of our readers, we hope, will have 
already acquainted themselves with the con- 
tents of the first number of the sister period- 
ical—the Classical Quarterly; but for the 
benefit of those who have not, we give a 
brief account of it. There are ten original 
articles of varying length, the longest 
being the first instalment of a paper by Mr. 
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Housman in which Lucilius and his last 
editor (F. Marx) are handled with the writer’s 
usual vigour. Mr. A. W. Hodgman begins 
a series of studies of Verb Forms in Plautus, 
which will be as indispensable to Plautine 
students as his previous contributions on 
Plautine Grammar to the Classical Review. 
Dr. A. N. Jannaris throws new light on the 
use of the Digamma the Koppa and the Sampi 
as numerals in Greek, and Mr. H. D. Nay- 
lor on the lengthening of short vowels before a 
mute and a liquid in Greek tragedy. Mr. 
H. Richards contributes some emendations 
of certain of the Greek comic fragments and 
of a papyrus fragment of sayings attributed 
to Simonides. Mr. E. W. Fay writes on 
the etymology of a number of Greek and 
Latin words, Mr. H. I. Bell publishes a 
fragment of the astronomer poet Aratus from 
a Br. Mus. papyrus, and Mr. Winstedt 
discusses the meaning of the Mavortian 
subscription in the old Putean MS. of 
Prudentius. The last article consists of notes 
by the Editor on the eighth book of Lucan. 
There are two reviews: of Mr. Garrod’s 
Thebaid and Achilleid of Statius by Mr. 
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Souter and of Renkema’s Studies on Valerius 
Flaccus. The Summaries of Periodicals, 
a feature which the Quarterly has taken 
over from the Classical Review, occupy 
eight pages of small type and include archae- 
ological and numismatic as well as ‘ general’ 
summaries. 


A Memorial Volume is being prepared by 
professors of Columbia University, to con- 
tain the scattered papers and unpublished 
notes of the late Mortimer Lamson Earle, 
with a biographical sketch. Mrs. Earle 
(462 West Twenty-Second Street, New York 
City) would be grateful, if scholars or other 
friends who may have preserved letters from 
Mr. Earle would lend them to her for use 
in the book. The letters will be carefully 
kept and returned to the owners. 


Thucydides Mythistoricus is an arresting 
title ; and by style and contents Mr. F. M. 
Cornford’s remarkable study on the great 
historian is certain to interest a wide circle 
of readers. If his conclusions are accepted; 
current notions of the credibility of ancient 
history will be considerably modified. 


REVIEWS 


ERASMUS. 


Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami 
denuo recognitum et auctum per P. S. 
ALLEN, M.A., e Coll. Corporis Christi. 
Tom. I. 1484-1514. Pp. 
xxiv+616. Oxonii in Typographeo Clar- 
endoniano. mcMvi. 18s. net. 


THE recent increase of interest in the life 
and works of Erasmus shows no sign of 
abatement. Quite apart from the continent, 
where much striking work has been done or 
begun, English and American study of the 
Dutch humanist is attested by the publi- 
cation, within the last few years, of such 
books as Woodward’s Zrasmus concerning 
Education and the same author’s Zducation 
during the Renaissance, Emerton’s Desiderius 


Erasmus, and Nichols’ Epistles of Erasmus. 
And now we have the first instalment of a 
new and elaborate edition of the correspond- 
ence of Erasmus in the original text: an 
edition which, if continued on its present 
scale, will extend to five or six volumes. 
The first volume of Mr. Allen’s work 
covers the thirty years from 1484 to 1514 
and contains some 300 letters. A large 
number of these are not found in the 
Leyden edition of two centuries ago; anda 
few are now published for the first time. 
Not the least difficult part of the present 
editor’s task has been the arrangement of the 
letters in a truer chronological order than 
that of Leclerc. The attempt is as import 
ant as it is difficult. No satisfactory life 
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of Erasmus himself, and no adequate history 
of the times in which he lived, can be 
written without constant reference to the 
letters and to the date of each. Mr. Allen 
has shown great care, resource, and judg- 
ment in handling chronological problems 
which are especially perplexing during the 
earlier period of Erasmus’ life, when it was 
not his practice to give any year-date. In 
the absence of external proof, Mr. Allen’s 
wide and various knowledge enables him to 
turn to good account the slightest internal 
evidence or presumption. An.excellent exam- 
ple of his ingenuity in dating will be found on 
p. 181, and another on p. 583. 

No less care has been shown in editing 
and elucidating the text. Facsimiles are 
given of the Gouda MS. and the Deventer 
Letter-book. All previous editions have 
been carefully collated. Many excellent 


emendations have been introduced into the 
text by the editor himself. The quotations 
and other literary references occurring in the 
letters are traced to their original sources — 
often no easy task. Brief explanatory foot- 
notes, on all manner of topics, are given. 
The biographical matter is particularly full 


and helpful, whether it concerns Erasmus 
himself or the numerous persons to whom, 
or about whom, he writes. An interesting 
example of minute and useful erudition is the 
note (p. 92),on Cornelius Gerard. Much light 
is thrown throughout (in a series of valuable 
appendices, as well as in the introductions 
and notes to separate letters) on various 
incidents in Erasmus’ own life. Nor does 
his editor show any tendency to exalt him 
unduly. Indeed, it may be doubted whether 
both Mr. Nichols and Mr. Allen do not 
sometimes press points rather hard against 
him. 

Occasionally—very occasionally— a doubt- 
ful reading is found in the text. But the 
point at issue is usually some trifle of 
punctuation or spelling in which the editor 
may deliberately prefer to adhere firmly to 
his authorities : as on p. 37 1. 18, p. 75 1. 25, 
Pp. 400 1. 92, p. 5211. 25. Where information 
fails him, Mr. Allen invites attention to the 
fact. Early in his volume he prints a ‘list of 
manuscripts about which information is 
desired.’ On p. 174 he points out that the 


identity of the Thomas Grey to whom Eras- 
mus writes in 1497 has not been determined. 
It is to be hoped that publicity will lead to 
the elucidation of this and other doubtful 
points. Perhaps the statement (repeated by 
Mr. Allen) that Colet, when some fifty years 
of age, was ‘ ignorant of Greek,’ is too absolute, 
though it may seem to receive some confirm- 
ation from words used by More and even 
by Colet himself. Sixteen or seventeen 
years earlier, Erasmus assumes (as Mr. Allen 
is aware) some knowledge of Greek on 
Colet’s part ; and it would hardly be safe to 
regard the assumption as flattery pure and 
simple. The origin and orthography of the 
name rasmus are carefully discussed in 
this edition, and attention might perhaps 
have been drawn to the quantity of the first 
syllable as given in an epigram of Badius 
(‘multa quoque Erasmo debebitur ingen- 
ioso,’ p. 406). 

Mr. Allen understands the pleasant art of 
tempering criticism with courtesy. When 
he dissents from the view of a predecessor, 
he does so in a gentle and urbane way. 
On p. 449 Erasmus begins a letter to Aldus 
with the words: ‘Male precor bellis istis, 
per quos non licet nobis ea Italiae parte frui 
quae mihi in dies magis ac magis arridet.? 
Mr. Allen’s note here is ‘bellis] In spite of 
quos, M. de Nolhac refers this to the wars 
imminent from the schemes for the spoliation 
of Venice, which were cemented by the 
League of Cambrai, 10 Dec. 1508. It is 
easier to understand it of the be//i homuncult 
responsible for bringing on the wars.’ Mr. 
Allen’s own work is remarkably free from 
such accidental blemishes. When completed 
(with full indices) it will be a notable 
achievement, bringing much credit to the 
University and the Press from which it 
emanates. As a critical instrument, it is 
altogether superior to Leclerc’s edition of the 
Letters, good though that was in its day; 
and a wide circulation should await it. It is 
interesting to learn that the undertaking 
owes much to encouragement given by Mr. 
J. A. Froude at the time when he was 
lecturing at Oxford on Erasmus, and that it 
has occupied the editor’s leisure for the last 
thirteen years, having been ‘carried on under 
the gloom of Indian summers and in high 
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valleys in Kashmir.’ The work has clearly 
been a long labour of love; and all scholars 
will hope that nothing may occur to retard 
its completion. 

It may not be out of place to add 
a few general remarks on Erasmus and his 
educational views, together with some illus- 
trative passages contained in Mr. Allen’s 
volume or elsewhere. 

An admirer of Erasmus can well afford to 
admit the many and obvious limitations 
alleged against him. Did not Coleridge, 
for instance, say that it would be vain to 
expect anything deep from him? Certainly 
the scholar was not a philosopher in any 
sense that would be likely to satisfy his 
critic. And the feeling of the artist and the 
historian is often wanting in his writings just 
where it might most naturally be found. The 
grandeur of the Alps, the beauty of Florence, 
the remains of ancient Rome: about these 
he says little, or nothing, when describing 
his visit to Italy. It may also be doubted 
whether, in poetry, the sublimity of an 
Aeschylus would appeal greatly tohim. He 
was himself a versifier, but no poet ; his per- 
ception of beauty was keen in some directions, 
defective in others. Nor, again, was he a 
great theological disputant. The Lutheran 
movement brought him into the arena, but 
unwillingly. It was his boast that ‘ usque 
ad annum quinquagesimum nec impetiverat 
quenquam, nec impetitus est a quoquam 
stylo.’ When at length forced into the con- 
flict, he did not shine in it. His heart was 
in the Revival of Letters to which (as he so 
repeatedly says in his Epistles) he feared that 
the new movement would run counter; and 
it is only fair that he should be judged by the 
chief work of his life, even though he may 
have placed too much faith in the gradual 
diffusion of knowledge and may have failed 
to see that there are some abuses which it is 
almost impossible to educate, or to laugh, out 
of existence. 

If to these limitations on the side of 
philosophy, history, art, and theological con- 
troversy, be added the fact that even the 
Greek scholarship of Erasmus has not escaped 
disparagement (especially in comparison with 
that: of his, contemporary Budé),‘it might 
well seem that little remains. But, after all, 


there still remains the man himself (attractive 
in his weakness as well as in his strength),— 
the typical man of letters, the unsurpassed 
humanist, the unwearied student and scholar, 

The documents in Mr. Allen’s first volume 
which throw most light on Erasmus, the 
man and the humanist, are perhaps the 
following. The well-known letter to prior 
Servatius (Allen, I. pp. 564-573: date, 
1514 A.D.: authenticity, doubted but with 
insufficient reason) was rightly described, in 
a copy printed shortly after Erasmus’ death, 
as ‘rationem fere totius vitae eius continens,’ 
It is a really self-revealing statement,—a fine 
and frank Afologia. It vindicates his 
choice of the free life of the wandering 
scholar in preference to the isolation of the 
monastery: ‘quanto magis est e Christi 
sententia totum orbem Christianum unam 
domum et velut unum habere monasterium, 
omnes concanonicos et confratres putare.’ A 
still longer, and even more important, letter 
is the literary autobiography which Erasmus 
addressed to John Botzheim in 1523. This is 
conveniently placed, its late date notwith- 
standing, at the beginning (pp. 1-46) of Mr. 
Allen's edition. It is a striking record of a 
scholar’s activities, or (as Erasmus himself 
modestly callsit) a ‘catalogusomnium nugarum 
mearum verius quam librorum.’ Immediately 
after his letter to Botzheim Mr. Allen (pp. 47- 
52) prints the ‘Compendium Vitae’ which (if 
authentic, as there is no cogent reason to 
doubt it is) accompanied an Epistle to 
Goclen in 1524. Here Erasmus’ career and 
character are briefly sketched. The third 
person is for the most part used, as for 
instance in the words: ‘putidulus erat, neque 
quidquam unquam scripsit quod ipsi placeret ; 
ac ne facie quidem propria delectabatur, 
vixque extortum est amicorum precibus ut se 
pingi pateretur.’ Two well-known letters of 
Beatus Rhenanus form a useful supplement 
to these autobiographical letters of Erasmus 
himself. One (Allen pp. 52-56: date, 1536 
A.D.) is addressed to Hermann of Wied ; the 
other (Allen pp. 56-71: date 1540 A.D.) is a 
preface—in the form of a letter to Charles V 
—prepared for the authorised edition of 
Erasmus’ collected works, as published by 
Froben. The two letters were written by a 
warm admirer. Between them, they give a 
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vivid picture of Erasmus’ work and character, 
and of the bravely borne sufferings which 
marked his last illness: ‘et tamen in tantis 
membrorum cruciatibus, si quando vel min- 
jmum conquievissent, nunquam scribere 
destitit.’ In both there is a reference to 
that highly characteristic will and testament 
of his, ‘quo pauperum inopiae trifariam 
consultum voluit, invalidis senioque confec- 
tis, virginibus elocandis, quibus dos deesset 
mariti conciliatrix, et studiosis fovendis’ 
(Allen p. 70: cp. p. 54 zbid.). Here we 
seem to come very near the heart of the real 
Erasmus. Not every great humanist has 
been quite so human as that. 

The wit and graceful ease of the Epistles 
generally makes them very pleasant reading, 
even when the topics may seem somewhat triv- 
ial and altogether personal. Everywhere there 
is the genial egotism of a writer, who writes as 
he talks and who does not wish to seem 
better than he is, but who is transparently 
gentle and reasonable. To Englishmen his 
letters will always be of especial interest if 
only for their generous praise of our country, 
with its charming women and judicious 
scholars: cp. Allen I. pp. 238, 273, 498, etc. 
In London, even more than in Oxford or 
Cambridge, he found a most promising 
centre of learning (pp. 415, 428 7id.). His 
criticisms, too, are no less interesting: criti- 
cisms of British jealousy (p. 497), of British 
laziness (p. 561), or again (in a letter of later 
date) of the unsanitary arrangements in British 
houses. It is not easy to say how far he 
knew the language of the people he praises 
and criticises. He was apt to proclaim 
Latin as his one and only tongue, as if 
indeed he had forgotten his native Dutch. 
He did not know enough English for the 
cure of souls: perhaps hardly enough for the 
purposes of a quarrel. In French he could, 
on an emergency, hold his own well enough. 
On his deathbed he is described by Beatus 
Rhenanus as ‘assidue clamans, “O Iesu, 
misericordia; Domine fac finem; Domine 
miserere mei,” et Germanica lingua “ Lieuer 
Got,” hoc est “Chare Deus.”’ Whatever 
may have been the extent of his own knowledge 
of the vernacular tongues, no man was more 
sincerely eager to open wide the door of 
learning to others. When about to publish 


his Adagia, he was assailed with a reproach 
which would to him seem a compliment: 
‘Erasme, tu evulgas mysteria nostra.’ And 
in the /Paraclesis prefixed to his Greek 
Testament he uses the justly famous words: 
‘I could wish that frail women everywhere 
might read the Gospels, might read the 
Epistles of Paul. I would that they were 
translated into every language throughout the 
world, to the end that they might be read and 
understood not only by Scotsmenand Irishmen 
but also by Turks and Saracens... I would 
that the husbandman might sing their strains 
at the tail of his plough, that the weaver 
might hum them at the loom, that the way- 
farer might beguile a weary journey with the 
tales that the Gospels tell.’ 

To readers of this Review Erasmus appeals 
especially as a believer in education,— 
particularly in classical education, and in 
oral methods of teaching the classical 
languages. Above all things he was, through- 
out his life,an educator. By word of mouth, 
no doubt, he taught little, but by means ot 
his writings he was always teaching. His 
voice is raised continually against all pre- 
judices, abuses, and cruelties, whether 
practised in school life or in the life of men ; 
against superstition and ignorance, against 
war and brutal flogging. He denounced the 
evils alike of any unduly athletic, and of any 
unduly ascetic, view of life. Roughness and 
morbid gloom were, both, abhorrent to him. 
Many educational principles, which are some- 
times supposed to have been discovered in 
our own times, are stated and advocated in 
his writings. The higher education of 
women had his warm support. He was fully 
alive to the need of finding a young learner’s 
individual bent, and of guiding rather than 
driving him. He attached the greatest 
possible importance to home influences and 
training. The school itself, when the time 
came for attending it, must not be a monastic 
seminary: ‘schola sit publica aut nulla.’ 
Further, he was anxious to encourage manual 
dexterity in the young and also to interest 
them (by means of Latin dialogues) in the 
observation of natural objects. The time 
for any organised teaching of physical science 
had not yet arrived, but he felt that much 
was to be learnt from ancient Greece in 
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regard to all the arts and sciences of life: 
‘omnis fere rerum scientia a Graecis auc- 
toribus petenda est,’ as he somewhere says. 
He wished the whole of the ancient culture 
and civilisation to be studied ; and was so 
far in the way of becoming an archaeologist 
that he recognised the importance of coins, 
inscriptions, and monuments, as well as of 
literary documents. His liberal views of the 
aims and possibilities of classical education, 
as set forth in Professor Woodward’s books 
and in Erasmus’ own works including the 
letters edited or translated by Mr. Allen and 
Mr. Nichols, will be found most stimulating 
by any classical teachers who are as yet 
unacquainted with them. 

In Greek, as contrasted with Latin, it 
must always be remembered that Erasmus 
was, in the main, a late-learner and atrodidax- 
tos. Such letters as those to Antony of 
Bergen (1501 A.D.) and to John Botzheim 
(1523 A.D.) make this clear. In 1500, when 
he would be about thirty-four years of age, 
Homer is almost a new author to him: ‘ego 
quidem ita huius auctoris ardeo amore, ut 
cum intelligere nequeam aspectu tamen ipso 
recreer ac pascar.’ ‘Two years later he writes 


to William Herman: ‘eo enim profeci ut 


mediocriter quae velim Graece  scribere 
queam, et quidem ex tempore.’ How far he 
learned to speak, as well as to read and 
write, Greek we can hardly say. Probably 
he had some practice with the Greeks he 
met at Paris and in Italy. In Venice he was 
a member of Aldus’ Veacademia, in which 
(as in Aldus’ household) Greek was used as 
a living language. We cannot affirm that 
Erasmus himself used colloquial methods in 
teaching Greek, though they are directly 
invited by a language in which the spoken 
and the written word lie so specially near 
together. But something may be inferred 
from the fact that he took a strong and 
independent line on the subject of Greek 
pronunciation. 

Latin, as distinguished from Greek, 
Erasmus had known from his earliest years : 
‘puer totum Terentium et Horatium memoriter 


1 For an interesting reference to a Latin-speaking 
household (the serving-maid not excepted), see Allen’s 
account (i. p. 125) of the learned Friesland family of 
Canter or Cantor. 
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complexus est,’ as a friend said of him, 
Writing in 1489, he mentions Terence among 
a number of Latin prose-writers and says of 
him, ‘aut hoc igitur magistro aut nemine dis- 
cere licebit quo pacto veteres illi Latini locuti 
sint ; hunc igitur tibi non modo etiam atque 
etiam lectitandum censeo, verumetiam ad 
verbum ediscendum.’ It should not be 
forgotten that he regarded Latin as a living 
and growing language, adaptable to all the 
needs of a modern community. Hence his 
admiration (which he shared with the 
humanists generally) of Terence’s comedies 
as a refined echo of spoken Latin. Hence 
also his attitude towards the Ciceronians, 
Their servile imitation of one antique 
model, however great, would (he felt) ruin 
Latin as the language of the present and the 
future. For formal Latin prose composition 
he would draw, as his De Copia shows, not 
only on Cicero but on other good Latin 
writers. Cicero himself, he saw, was full of 
life and ease in his Ze¢ters ; and those letters, 
as well as the plays of Terence, could 
contribute much towards a supple linguistic 
medium, adapted for use in Erasmus’ own 
times. 

The Familiarium Colloguiorum Formulae, 
first published by Froben in 1516, are to a 
considerable extent the fruit of Erasmus’ 
own experience as a teacher of conversational 
Latin. They were at once commended toa 
wider public, not only by their excellence as 
an educational instrument, but by the wide 
range and living interest of the topics they 
include. Full use is made in them of 
concrete objects, pictures, charts, maps, etc. 
For example, the Colloquy entitled Convivium 
Religiosum is a \esson alike in Latin and in 
natural history. Grammar, Erasmus saw, must 
not be obtruded early, but must be based on 
actual speech. A leading place is rightly his 
among those teachers who have discerned 
that, in beginning a new language, oral 
methods should be employed as much as 
possible and grammar be suburdinated to 
reading. Or, as Colet puts it, ‘in the 
beginning men spake not Latin because such 
rules were made, but, contrariwise, because 
men spake such Latin the rules were made. 
That is to say, Latin speech was before the 
rules, and not the rules before the Latin 
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speech.’ And therefore the best way to 
learn ‘to speak and write clean Latin is 
busily to learn and read good Latin authors, 
and note how they wrote and spoke.’ So 
Erasmus himself in the De Ratione Studi? : 
‘nec unquam probavi litteratorum vulgus, qui 
pueros in his [sc. rules of grammar] in- 
culcandis complures annos remorantur, nam 
vera emendate loquendi facultas optime 
paratur, cum ex castigate loquentium col- 
loquio convictuque, tum ex eloquentium 
auctorum assidua lectione, e quibus ii primum 
sunt imbibendi, quorum oratio praeterquam 
quod est castigatissima, argumenti quoque 
illecebra aliqua discentibus blandiatur.’ 

As an instructor on these lines, Erasmus 
was aided not only by his unrivalled com- 
mand of colloquial Latin, but by his com- 
parative ignorance (already mentioned) of 
the European vernaculars. At Cambridge 
in 1513, when engaged in a dispute with 
Robert Smith the father of his young amanu- 
ensis John Smith, he finds it prudent to get 
a friend to translate into English a letter 
which he has himself drafted in Latin. In 
connexion with the same John Smith, re- 
garded as a learner of Latin, Erasmus writes : 
‘dixit hic [sc. Robert Smith] cuidam mihi 
intimo, quo minus discat puer, obstare quod 
Anglice nesciam ; imo hoc ipsum in causa est 
ut quammaxime discat Latine, velit nolit.’ 
It is interesting, further, to notice Erasmus’ 
own estimate of the success of his method as 
tested by the progress of this same boy: 
‘educatus est apud me liberaliter et meo 
quidem sumptu; et tametsi non profecit 
quantum ego cupiebam, tamen illud audacter 
affirmabo, illum plus scire Latinitatis quam 
fuerit in ulla schola, ne Lilianam quidem 
excipio, triennio consecuturus.’ By ‘schola 
Liliana’ St. Paul’s School is of course meant, 
William Lily having been its first High Master. 
The claim here made by Erasmus recalls the 
words of Colet in 1511: ‘quando veni ad 
eum locum in extrema epistola tua, ubi pro- 
fiteris te paucioribus annis posse adolescentes 
perducere ad mediocrem utriusque linguae 
eloquentiam, quam isti litteratores ad balbu- 
tiem, O Erasme, quam tunc optavi te prae- 
ceptorem in schola nostra.’ Colet is here 
alluding to words found towards the end of 
Erasmus’ De ratione instituendi discipulos : 
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‘postremo tantum arbitror esse momenti in 
commoda docendi ratione, si modo diligens 
et eruditus contigerit praeceptor, ut non 
dubitarim meo recipere periculo, me minore 
negocio ac paucioribus annis adolescentes 
ad utriusque linguae mediocrem etiam elo- 
quentiam perducturum, modo dentur ingenia 
non omnino infelicia, quam isti litteratores 
ad qualemcunque illam suam balbutiem vel 
infantiam potius provehunt suos.’ 

Yet the oral method found no one-sided 
advocate in Erasmus. Translation also met 
with its due. As he so often points out in 
his letters, there is no more difficult and no 
more salutary exercise than that of turning 
good Greek into good Latin.’ But it is to 
be noticed that, for school reading, he especi- 
ally recommends Lucian and Aristophanes. 
Like Terence in Latin, they attracted him 
largely because they help us to understand the 
language as it once was spoken. The present 
writer has found by experience that Erasmus’ 
own Latin translations from Lucian form, 
when used together with the original Greek, 
very useful aids towards encouraging pupils in 
the practice of Greek and Latin conversation. 

The revived interest which our schools are 
now showing in conversational methods of 
teaching Latin and Greek is a much needed 
reaction from too exclusively literary methods. 
It will be remembered that, by the age of 
thirteen, Richard Porson had read the whole 
of Terence and most of Erasmus’ Cod/ogutes. 
The school teacher of to-day will find dia- 
logue fully used, for Greek, in Rouse’s First 
Greek Course. A very brief, but attractive, 
selection from the Co/loguies is now accessible 
in Edwards’ Colloguia Latina, adapted from 
Erasmus with notes and vocabulary. This 
little volume contains some conversations 
which are sure to interest the young learner, 
whose wants have also been met in the well- 
known books of A. D. Godley, W. H. S. 
Jones, and E. A. Sonnenschein.? 

W. Ruys ROBERTS. 


THE UNIVERSITY, LEEDS. 
March 1907. 


1 A few very simple dialogues from a rare manual 
of Colloquies for beginners in Latin, issued at Nu- 
remberg in 1530, are printed in Woodward’s Educa- 
tion during the Renaissance, pp. 323-326.—Goffeaux’ 
Latin version of Robinson Crusoe (recently edited by 
P. A. Barnett) includes a certain amount of dialogue. 
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Primitive Athens, as described by Thucydides. 
By Miss Harrison. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1906. 8vo. Pp. 
xii+168. Frontispiece and 49 Illustrations 
(Plans and Cuts). 6s. net. 


THE main purpose of this book is a 
vindication of Prof. Dorpfeld’s well-known 
interpretation of the passage of Thucydides 
(ii. 15) describing primitive Athens. The 
discussion of this subject deals, however, 
with many controversial problems of topo- 
graphy, mythology, and art, and almost all 
the discoveries of recent years are pressed 
into the service of the argument, whether in 
corroboration or merely in illustration. Thus 
the book serves as an interesting and read- 
able summary of the discoveries made in 
Athens since the publication of Miss 
Harrison’s Mythology and Monuments of 
Ancient Athens in 1890, and even of much 
that was already found when that book was 
written, but was precluded by the form of the 
work from adequate description. But it 
would be doing scant justice to Miss 
Harrison to regard her new book mainly in 
this light. She expressly states in her 
preface that she has felt bound to write it 
because, ‘on a question cardinal for the 
understanding of the early history of Athens,’ 
she holds an opinion which has not been 
adequately stated by recent English writers 
on Athenian topography, nor, she might have 
added, by Germans either ; for even Judeich, 
who certainly cannot be accused of any 
undue prejudice against Dorpfeld’s theories 
in general, refuses to admit a duplication of 
the Pythium and Olympieum. Whatever 
be our views upon this most complicated 
question, it is a great advantage to have the 
Dorpfeldian view stated, as it here is, in a 
complete and consistent form. 

It is both impracticable and superfluous to 
give here any criticism of the main argu- 
ment: I have myself little to add to or take 
from the discussion of the matter which I 

‘ gave in the note on Chapter IV. of my 
Ancient Athens ; and the judicial summary 
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MISS HARRISON’S PRIMITIVE ATHENS. 


of the evidence given by Mr. Frazer in his 
Pausanias is in no way invalidated, though it 
may be supplemented, by more recent dis- 
coveries. But it may be noted that Miss 
Harrison emphasizes the point also dwelt 
upon by Prof. Dorpfeld in his review of 
Judeich’s Topography of Athens, that the 
Déorpfeldian system of topography, and the 
interpretation of Thucydides which it implies, 
must stand or fall as a whole, and that it is 
useless to accept it in part, where other evi- 
dence is scanty or undecisive, but to reject it 
so far as concerns the Pythium and Olym- 
pieum, where other evidence is abundant, 
Miss Harrison realizes that this question of 
the duplication of the.Pythium and Olym- 
pieum is the key to the whole position, and 
devotes much eloquence and ingenuity to an 
attempt to prove the existence of another 
Pythium and another Olympieum just under 
the Acropolis. The fact, however, remains 
that, while the Pythium and Olympieum by 
the Ilissus were among the most conspicuous 
and best known temples in Athens, no such 
second Olympieum is mentioned at all else- 
where, and that no probability, apart from the 
statement of Thucydides, can be adduced for 
its existence ; and that the shrine of Apollo 
in the cave under the Acropolis, though it 
is repeatedly mentioned in literature and 
inscriptions, is never given the title of 
Pythium. Miss Harrison indeed marshalls 
such evidence as can be adduced for its 
being a Pythium with the utmost per- 
suasiveness ; but when, after due exposition, 
one comes to the words, ‘’‘The Pythion lies 
before us securely fixed, primitive, con- 
vincing,’ one cannot help feeling that this 
confidence is excessive. If Prof. Dérpfeld’s 
theory be correct, some such explanation 
of the Pythium and Olympieum will have to 
be accepted; but to call it convincing in 
itself is to overstate the case, from any point 
of view. 

Miss Harrison concludes her book with 
the hope that ‘Surely now at last the 
“ Enneakrounos Episode” may be laid to 
sleep in peace.’ How little this hope has 
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been justified by the event is shown by the 
fact that a new and very ingenious explanation 
of that episode has already, since the pub- 
lication of Miss Harrison’s book, been pro- 
posed by M. A. Malinin, who thinks he has 
discovered the ragged ends of the joins before 
and after it. Pausanias apart, it may well 
be doubted whether the old interpretation of 
the Thucydides passage would ever have been 
called in question. As things are, it is to be 
feared that those who have studied the ques- 
tion must remain, for the present, divided 
into two camps. It is a singular and perhaps 
a significant fact that excavations, conducted 
and interpreted with the utmost science and 
acumen, have not brought to light a single 
piece of evidence of which the cogency is 
admitted by both sides alike. And, although 
Miss Harrison would doubtless attribute this 
unfortunate state of things to the blind 
prejudice of those who do not accept 
Prof. Dorpfeld’s views, the whole matter 
cannot so lightly be laid to rest. On the 
one side we have those who are so greatly 
impressed by the completeness and con- 
sistency of Prof. Dorpfeld’s topography as 
to be convinced that it must be right, and 
that all evidence apparently inconsistent with 
it must be rejected or explained away; on 
the other we have those who prefer to weigh 
the evidence for each point separately, and 
feel unable to accept a hypothesis, however 
tempting, which they find, in some essential 
portions, to be contrary to the weight of the 
evidence. The question is really one of 
temperament rather than of argument; and, 
so long as the evidence remains as it is, 
there seems little hope for agreement between 
the two parties, for they have really no 
common basis of agreement to start from. 
Of this wide division Miss Harrison seems 
to have some consciousness when she says, 
‘This atmosphere of controversy, electric 
with personal prejudice, exhilarating as it is 
to the professed archaeologist, plunges the 
scholar in a profound dejection. His con- 
cern is not jurare in verba magistri—he wants 
to know not who but what is right.’ But 
even if we pass over the assumption—not, I 
trust, in all cases justifiable—that archaeo- 
logist and scholar are mutually exclusive 
terms, surely Miss Harrison will admit in 


her opponents what they certainly would 
not refuse to her and to others who take 
Prof. Dérpfeld’s side—an honest desire to 
get at the truth. Our difference is only as 
to.the method by which the truth is most 
likely to be reached. 

To criticize Miss Harrison’s arguments in 
detail would require a book as long as her 
own ; and such criticism is really super- 
fluous, since the materials for it are already 
available elsewhere, chiefly in the works 
which she quotes in her useful and con- 
venient Bibliography. But one or two new 
details may be commented on. For instance, 
it is surprising to find seriously quoted, as a 
proof ‘that the well-known Enneakrounos, 
Nine-spouts, was known as late as the seven- 
teenth century to have been on the west 
slope of the Acropolis,’ a quaint and very 
fanciful map, which does indeed mark a kind 
of swamp ‘Fontana Enneacrunos’ in a region, 
by the compass, south-west of the Acropolis, 
and surrounded by the ‘tempio di Giove 
Olimpiaco,’ the ‘Palazzo di Egeo,’ the 
‘tempio di Bacco o Lenaon,’ the ‘ Fontana 
di Halirrothio,’ and other objects. It is 
impossible to take this jumble seriously ; 
and even if we did, from what source does 
Miss Harrison suppose the maker of the 
map to have drawn his ‘knowledge’ as to 
Enneakrounos? At the best it cannot be 
more than a guess suggested by a cursory 
reading of Pausanias, and is worthless as 
evidence. 

Apart from controversial matter, the book 
is also most welcome for its account of recent 
investigations and for the numerous and well- 
chosen illustrations by which this account is 
accompanied. An excellent summary is 
given of Dr. Wiegand and Dr. Schrader’s 
studies of the early architectural sculptures, 
and of the temples to which they belong ; 
here too we have a very clear statement of 
Prof. Dorpfeld’s new theory that the basis 
on which the Parthenon stands was pre- 
pared for an.earlier temple, not, as he and 
others formerly supposed, just after the 
Persian wars, but in the sixth century, 
probably in the time of Cleisthenes. This 
theory of an earlier date had long been 
maintained, though in a different form, by 
Mr. Penrose: there was therefore a peculiar 
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pathos in a coincidence which, if I may be 
excused a personal reminiscence, may be 
here recorded. I received a letter from 
Prof. Dorpfeld stating his adhesion to this 
earlier date on the very day on which I 
attended Mr. Penrose’s funeral. I regret 
that my Ancient Athens was published too 
soon for me to take advantage of a theory 
which, among other advantages, offers a far 
better explanation of the presence of the 
calcined drums of marble in the north wall 
of the Acropolis. 

Finaliy, I have one or two _ personal 
criticisms to meet. Miss Harrison takes me 
to task for translating, in the Thucydides 


passage, ‘td ix’ abrnv’ as ‘the district out- 
side it.’ I admit that this was injudicious, 
in a passage where every word is a matter 
of controversy, and will correct it when I 
have an opportunity. Another criticism I 
cannot so readily accept, and this is the 
objection to translating ‘iepdv’ by ‘temple.’ 
I chose this as the vaguest word: if Miss 
Harrison can suggest a better, she will confer 
a boon on all who have to discuss these 
matters ; but the word ‘sanctuary,’ which she 
suggests, appears to me inadmissible, as 
having a definite technical meaning equiva- 


lent to the Greek dovAov. 
ERNEST A. GARDNER. 


Life in Ancient Athens. The Social and 
Public Life of a Classical Athenian from 
Day to Day. By T. G. TuckER, Litt.D., etc. 
8vo. Pp. xiii + 212. With 2 Maps and 
85 Illustrations in Text. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1907. 55. 

Tuis differs in many ways from the other 

‘ Handbooks of Archaeology and Antiquities’ 

which have appeared in the same series. It 

is not the work of a specialist and is frankly 

a compilation from various easily accessible 

books of reference. The author does not 

strive to compete with any of the current 
handbooks, but to set before the general 
reader who knows no Greek a clear and 

vivid picture of Athenian life from 440 to 

330 B.c. He says, in his preface, ‘the 

style adopted has therefore been the opposite 

of pedantic, utilising any vivacities of method 
which are consistent with truth of fact.’ As 

a fair specimen of the vivacity, the following 

passage may be taken: 


‘In the Lycaeum . . on the terrace called 
“The Walk,” an individual with a capacious 
skull and a distinct fancy for personal 
adornment may be working solidly down, 
in language, not ornate, but effective, to 
the fundamental principles of politics, 
‘ethics, poetry, or logic. That is Aristotle, 
the more human and interesting Herbert 
Spencer of ancient Athens.’ 


TUCKER'S JN ANCIENT ATHENS. 


The vivacity in fact is often little better 
than a rather slipshod and slangy colloquial 
mannerism. This appears in the occasional 
renderings from the Greek, as when we are 
told that Hippocrates, wishing to take 
Socrates to hear ‘Professor Protagoras,’ 
‘gave a tremendous thump on the door 
with his stick’ (p. 67), which is certainly a 
forceful construe of zavy ododpa Expove. 
The English reader is not worried with 
Greek equivalents, and there seems to be 
only one word printed in Greek in the whole 
book, weuvorns, though here and there a few 
appear in italics, e.g. existo (p. 30) and halos 
kagathos (p. 206). It is rather unfortunate 
that Latin, French, and Italian words also 
appear in italics. This may prove a trap to 
the unwary who may take a passage on 
p- 122 to mean that ex cathedra is Greek: 
‘His master sits on the chair which was 
called cathedra and which has given vogue 
to our expression ex cathedra for the dog- 
matic utterances of a master.’ 
In the matter of transliteration the un- 
learned will also be at a loss, for he will find 
Academe,’ ‘ Academus,’ and ‘ Academia’, 
used indiscriminately, and if he looks up the 
‘ Peiraeus’ on the maps will discover that it 
is also spelt ‘ Piraeus.’ It would be well to 
accept the latter form, as the place is known 
to all sailors, and appears in gazetteers with- 
out the e. It would also be well to retain 
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.Phidias, for Pheidias side by side with 


Epaminondas is unsightly. 

Taking the book as the author wishes it 
to be taken, the earlier chapters give a very 
summary and rather scrappy account of the 
topography of Athens, followed by a de- 
scription of the various elements in the 
population, ‘ citizens, outlanders, slaves, and 
metics,’ and the house and its furniture. 

Then follows the social day of a typical 
citizen who is dubbed Pasicles, has a wife 
Pasiclea and a son Lysimachus. He is the 
Charicles of our boyhood brought up to date 
and not allowed to ‘sow any wild oats’ or 
run into scrapes. One gets the impression 
that the book is virxginibus puerisque and that 
the writer has had in view the requirements 
of young ladies attending college or extension 
lectures. This explains the curiously unsatis- 
factory way in which Art and Architecture 
are dealt with. We have vague generalities 
such as that: ‘ All genuine Athenian art was 
democratic’ and ‘The chisel of Praxiteles 
seems to have been inspired by Nature per- 
sonified’ (p. 189). The few allusions to 
actual works of Art are in no way helpful, 
and might be omitted without loss, ¢.g. ‘So 
far as they have survived, the sculptures of 
the Parthenon—which were partly superin- 
tended by Pheidias—are the admiration of 
the world, many of them, chiefly from the 


’ frieze, being familiar in the shape of the 


Elgin marbles’ (p. 23). Oddly enough the 
Panathenaic procession is described, in some 
detail, later in the book, but not a word is 
said of the frieze. Some of the references 
are actually misleading. Lysippus is grouped 
with Phidias and Praxiteles, apparently as 
an Attic sculptor (p. 181). The Parthenon 
is said to have ‘three naves’ (p. 21). 

The best part of the book is the descrip- 
tion of Pasicles and his doings, and one 
is sorry that the author did not confine 
himself to the social and domestic side 
of Athenian life, omitting the constitution, 


law courts, and art. The work is throughout 
most conscientious, and actual mistakes are 
difficult to find, although one might dispute 
some of the renderings, e.g. ‘ Athenian society, 
says Aristophanes, consists of the flour, the 
bran, and the chaff. The flour is the 
citizens, the bran is the outlanders, the 
chaff is the slaves’ (p. 40). Reference to 
Acharnians 507-8 shows that the quotation 
must be from memory, for slaves are not 
mentioned there. 

The classical scholar will perhaps regret 
the absence of all references, or may amuse 
himself by supplying them. He will find 
most of them in the handbooks and will 
occasionally differ from the author, eg. the 
statement that ‘over the water supply there 
was a board of overseers’ is rather out of 
date since the discovery of Aristotle’s Con- 
stitution of Athens (43), where only one 
official is mentioned (cf. Classical Review v. 
p. 428). Jevons and Gardner’s handbook 
gives the more correct account, ‘a special 
official elected for a term of four years.’ The 
illustrations are not remarkable and are 
nearly all old friends borrowed from other 
works. Some are the worse for wear, ¢.g. 
the Discobolus (p. 125), and some are ot 
venerable antiquity (p. 64). The reference 
to Fig. 19, a brazier in the British Museum, 
is not correct, as Smith’s Dictionary gives a 
wood-cut, not a photographic block. 

In conclusion we may note that the book 
omits agriculture and sport, and only gives a 
passing reference to athletics and wrestling. 
It is however a useful work for a school 
library, and, as it cannot well be used in 
class, may serve to awaken in a boy who has 
no special liking for the classics, an apprecia- 
tion of the modern character of the ancient 
Athenians. He will read it as most of us 
read Charicles, but probably with not quite 
so much relish. 


W. C. F. A, 
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ROMAN FORTS IN SCOTLAND. 


The Roman Forts on the Bar Hill, Dumbar- 
tonshire. By G. MacDONALD and A, Park. 
Glasgow: Maclehose, 1906. 4to. Pp. 150. 
Various Illustrations. 55. 


I po not know how far it is permissible for a 
reviewer to notice an account of an explora- 
tion when he has both taken some small 
share in the digging and has read the proofs 
of the account. But I am convinced both 
of the special value of the Barhill excavations 
and of the great merits of Mr. Macdonald’s 
account, and I cast my scruples to my 
readers. 

Barhill is a ridge of rising ground, a little 
east of Glasgow, on which there once stood, 
one after the other, two Roman forts. 
The earlier and smaller, now distinguishable 
only by its ditch, dates apparently from 
Agricola. It is one of those which he 
erected between Forth and Clyde, as Tacitus 
tells us. If a conjecture which I once 
threw out as to the date of the Camelon 
finds be correct, we can now point out two 
of these forts. Of Barhill itself we can only 
say that it was a small fort, containing 
barely half an acre, entered by only one gate 
and defended apparently by curiously irreg- 
ular earthworks. If, as German Limes 
analogies hint, the earlier frontier forts of 
the declining first century were smaller and 
simpler built than those of later generations, 
Barhill exemplifies the practice. The fort 
appears to have been occupied only a short 
time and then left unoccupied for long years. 
Here is distinct evidence that Agricola’s 
conquests did not long survive his own 
governorships. 

The second fort was built, some sixty 
years later. It was larger than its prede- 
cessor and covered three acres, was sur- 
rounded by a turf rampart and formidable 
ditches and contained buildings—partly in 
stone, partly in wood—of more or less 
normal types. A few yards in front of it 
ran the Wall of Pius, and the road which 
provided communication along that Wall 
deviated to serve it. It differs in some 


details from the other forts of the Wall, so far 
as they are known to us by excavation, just as 
those forts differ from one another. When 
one has stone walls, another massive earthen 
ramparts, and a third is defended by care- 
fully laids turfs built in wall fashion, it is 
plain that the builders cared little for uni- 
formity in detail. In its broader features, 
however, Barhill shews an ordinary Roman 
fort of the type used during the second and 
third centuries. It is especially valuable 
because it is at present the best known, and 
most fully excavated of all the Roman forts 
north of Cheviot and Selkirk Forest. 

Many of the smaller finds made in the 
fort are also interesting. I may cite two 
instances. Some carved capitals from the 
cloisters of the Principia (or Praetorium), 
rude as they are, possess real importance for 
the student of architecture. They antici- 
pate curiously the fashions of much later 
ages and will probably be found to illuminate 
the transition from Roman to post-Roman 
style. Some tin coins extracted from the 
well of the same building may be ‘dummy 
silver,’ intentionally used as cheap religious 
offerings. In general, the remains, with 
their abundance of old boots and broken 
crockery, indicate an occupation of many 
years. We have other reason to think that 
the Romans abandoned Scotland about 
A.D. 185—just when Commodus took the 
title Britannicus. The Barhill finds agree 
with this view. 

I have described the site as both most 
full of interest and most carefully excavated. 
As a matter of fact, there yet remains one 
point to be examined. There doubtless 
existed a civilians’ settlement without the 
fort. Indeed, its site is known. Its rubbish 
holes and rude cottages, and the shrines and 
bath-house which usually stood, like it, out- 
side the ramparts, might easily yield quite 
as striking remains as those of the fort itself. 
The rubbish holes of Newstead have yielded 
astonishing results to the skilful search of 
Mr. Curle. Barhill may give us quite as 
much. Till then, scholars must be grateful 
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to the landowner, Mr. Whitelaw of Gartshore, 
whose munificence has made the excavation 
of Barhill possible, to Mr. Park, who has 
so well conducted the digging, and to Mr. 
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Macdonald, who has admirably described it. 
But our gratitude need not be entirely 
retrospective. 

F. HAVERFIELD. 


GREEK PAPYRI. 


Grammatik der Griechischen Papyri aus der 
Ptoleméerseit: Laut-und Wortlehre. Von 
Dr. Epwin Mayser. Leipzig: B. G. Teub- 
ner, 1906. 8vo. Pp. xiv+538. M. 14. 

Studien sur Palaeographie und Papyrus- 
kunde, No. VI: Kolotes und Menedemos. 
Von WILHELM CRONERT. Mit einem 
Beitrag Von P. JouGuET und P. PERDRIZET. 
Leipzig: Eduard Avenarius, 1906. 4to. 
Pp. ii+198. With photographic facsimile. 

M. 30. 

Griechische Urkunden der Papyrussammlung 
cu Leipzig, iter Band. Von Lupwic 
MitTEIs. Mit Beitrigen Von ULRICH 
WitckEN. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1906. 


4to. Pp. vii+ 380. With two photographic 
facsimiles, M. 28. 


PROFESSOR MayseEr’s volume is founded on 
his earlier work of a similar title,! published 
as the Programm of the Heilbronn Gymna- 
sium, and rather severely reviewed by Crénert 
in the Archiv (i. pp. 210 ff.). The appear- 
ance in the interval of several important 
collections of Ptolemaic papyri (though the 
Hibeh papyri were of course too late for 
inclusion) has enabled the author to amplify 
and improve his treatment of orthography 
and the relations of vowel sounds, the only 
subjects dealt with in the previous work ; 
and to these is now added a full treatment of 
consonants and a chapter on accidence ; 
there is too an introduction on the general 
character of the Egyptian xow) and some 
very useful lists of real or supposed dialectal, 
poetical, and foreign forms and words. ‘The 
book concludes with lists of verbs and stem- 
formations, substantival, adjectival, and 
verbal. 

The arrangement of the work is much 


1 Grammatik der Griechischen Papyri aus der 
Ptolemderzeit, 1. Theil, Leipzig, 1898. 


improved. A section on the ‘ Umstellung 
benachbarter Vokale,’ demanded by Crdonert, 
has been added, and a necessary distinction 
is now drawn between physiological and 
psychological influences. Another useful 
innovation is the insertion of an asterisk to 
mark words which are orthographically false, 
and, in certain cases, of an obelus to indi- 
cate that the text is in general carefully 
written. Inscriptions are used, and Mayser, 
rightly disregarding Crénert’s advice, has 
cited literary papyri where they’furnish good 
illustrations. 

To the execution of the book high praise 
must be given. The arrangement is clear 
and logical, and immense industry is shown 
in the collection of material: indeed this is 
carried almost to an extreme. On p. 290, 
for example, under fa:dios, it seems useless 
to quote a Hyperides papyrus for the normal 
feminine form. Mayser shows exemplary 
caution in the use of his instances, noticing 
alternative explanations; but at times, per- 
haps naturally, he rather exaggerates the 
physiological or psychological influences, and 
allows too little for mere clerical errors.? 
The book will certainly be of immense 
service to the study of the Egyptian «ow. 

Under the rather misleading title, Ko/otes 
und Menedemos, Cronert brings together a 
number of miscellaneous articles on the later 
Greek philosophers, especially those of the 
Cynic and Epicurean schools. His book is 
a valuable contribution to the study of the 
too much neglected Herculaneum papyri, 
considerable portions of which he edits 
either for the first time or in an improved 


2 Thus, p. 145, daAgod (=45eAgo7d) used as ground 
for a conjecture as to a vulgar form deAgds ; p. 147, 
where any or all of the ‘synkopierte Formen’ might 
be slips of the pen; p. 205, ’A<oa>«Anmddov; p. 228, 
é Mava<v> médrews. 
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form, and to the history of the post-Socratic 
philosophy generally. Dealing with papyri 
so much damaged, it is natural that much of 
the book should be conjectural; but the 
positive results of Crdnert’s investigations 
are not small. Among other articles may 
be noted especially that on Colotes and 
Menedemus, the transcripts (pp. 55-67) of 
Papp. 339 and 155, the interesting Pap. 1780 
(pp. 82-84), which contains Attic documents, 
unfortunately much mutilated, the list on 
pp- 94-97 of philosophers’ names from 
Cyrene, the very full and valuable article on 
Demetrius Lacon (pp. 100-125), and that 
on the sources of Diogenes Laertius (pp. 
133-147). 

The volume includes an interesting pub- 
lication by Jouguet and Perdrizet of a school- 
boy’s exercise-book, which, besides alpha- 
betical lists of words, some sayings of 
Diogenes, and gnomic monostichs, contains 
the first 13 verses of the prologue to the 
fables of Babrius in a version which seems 
to preserve an earlier and better text than 
that of the Athos MS. 

Mitteis’s edition of the Leipzig papyri 
must rank as one of the most important 


papyrus publications of 1906. The volume 
contains 123 texts, of which 37 had already 
been prepared for publication in autotype 
form, but were afterwards withdrawn: the 


rest are new. Only four texts of the 
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Ptolemaic period are included: the vast 
majority date from the second, third, and 
fourth centuries of our era, chiefly from the 
fourth. ‘Their value is great, especially on 
the juristic side, and is increased by the full 
commentaries which are added to the more 
important texts. Besides those on juristic 
matters, the preface to No. 3, on the pro- 
cedure in sales, should be specially men- 
tioned. One of the most important texts is 
No. 33, a denunciatio ex auctoritate; but the 
whole of this section, the Gerichtsakten, is of 
unusual interest, especially 34 and 35, relating 
to a case of alleged embezzlement of military 
moneys, the proceedings in which took place 
partly in Syria ; 38, a record in Greek and 
Latin of a law-suit in Hermopolis; 40, a 
similar record of proceedings in a criminal 
trial ; and 43, a judgement of a bishop named 
Plusianus in the fourth century, sitting & 
THs éxxAnoias, in a 
charge against a nun of abstracting Christian 
books. Another interesting section of the 
volume (Nos. 45-56) is concerned with 
warranties of the fourth century, and among 
the accounts No. 97 is especially noteworthy, 
as, in addition to its general interest, it 
throws some light on metrological questions. 

The volume contains the usual full indexes, 
among which one of abbreviations and 
symbols is very welcome. 

H. I. 


PAIS’ LEGENDS OF ROMAN HISTORY. 


Ancient Legends of Roman History. By 
Ettore Pais. Translated by Mario E. 
CostEenza. London: Swan Sonnenschein. 
9”x 5%". Pp. xiv+ 336, with 52 plates 
and 5 cuts. 


THE name of Ettore Pais is perhaps even 
now not so well known in England as it 
deserves to be. He has done notable work 
in connexion with archaeology and inscrip- 
tions, and has made the early history of 
Italy and Sicily a subject specially his own. 
For some time after his ‘Storia di Roma’ 
appeared, it met with comparative neglect at 
the hands of scholars; but its qualities are 


now tolerably familiar. It shows a remark- 
able combination of learning with fantasy, 
and of criticism with prepossession. Many 
of the explanations of early legends are 


- almost as fantastic as the legends themselves. 


The eager desire to reduce dates, and to 
cast doubt on hitherto accepted statements, 
leads to many twists and turns in argument. 
One consul must be held legendary because 
the name he bears is of note in later history, 
another because his name never appears 
again. Ancient writers are invoked to refute 
modern archaeologists, and modern archae- 
ologists to refute ancient writers, in dazzling 
alternations. Tradition and criticism put 
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each other to shame with equal effect. 
But apart from its many faults, its unsafe 
enthusiasm, and its dangerous plausibility, 
the ‘Storia di Roma’ is a great book. It 
compels reconsideration of results in scholar- 
ship which have been held most secure, and 
handles well-worn themes with inexhaustible 
freshness. 

The present volume consists ‘of lectures 
given in America, where the author now 
resides. Most of the topics with which 
it is concerned have also been treated in 
the ‘Storia di Roma.’ The main principles 
of the treatment are of course the same, 
but there are differences of detail which 
are often interesting. After the onslaught, 
in the earlier work, on the traditions con- 
nected with the Xii Tables, it is pleasant 
to hear of ‘a legal code attributed to Servius 
Tullius and exposed in the forum long 
before the time of Flavius’ (p. 41). And 
on p. 21 the genuineness of the treaty with 
the Latins, negotiated by Spurius Cassius, 
seems to be accepted, though its traditional 
date is changed to 480 B.c. The portions of 
the volume which are entirely new will, 
however, have greater attraction for students 


of early Roman history. They present, as 


was to be expected, much that is valuable, 
mixed with much that is fanciful or untrust- 
worthy. There is a long discussion of the 
famous inscribed ‘cippus’ found in the 
forum, in which the author sees a monument 
of the middle rather than the early Republic, 
or the late Monarchy. In this discussion 
the ingenuity and resource which have always 
characterised Pais are conspicuously dis- 
played ; also his constant prejudice against 
early dates. But I find his polemic to be 
in several respects unsatisfying. The epi- 
graphical argument seems to be inadequate 
and unsound. The date which is favoured 
is 362 B.c., but the improbability of this 
date, in face of the language of the ‘ cippus,’ 
is not considered. We can form a rough 
idea of what Latin was like about 200 B.c. 
That the Latin of the ‘cippus’ should have 
changed into the Latin of Ennius in the 
course of about a century and a half implies 
a transformation for which it would be hard 
to find a parallel in the history of languages. 
Partly in connexion with the ‘cippus’ and 


partly in relation to other matters, Pais 
delivers some strenuous assaults on Italian 
archaeologists of the present day, and 
particularly against the whole school of 
‘ Paletnologia.’ The grounds for the attacks 
are in some cases already familiar. It is 
a lamentable fact that the records of some 
recent excavations tin Italy cannot be used 
with the confidence which we are accustomed 
to place in the reports of excavation in Greek 
lands. But Pais does not always tilt against 
incredulity ; as a refreshing change he some- 
times turns against scepticism. So he defends 
the genuineness of the well-known Etruscan 
tegula, said to have been found at Capua, and 
now in the Berlin Museum. This he uses in 
order to buttress the belief, much assailed in 
recent times, in an Etruscan lordship over 
Campania. 

If space allowed, it would be pleasant to 
draw attention to other matters of striking 
interest, in which the volume is‘rich. I hope 
it will be widely read, but with constant 
recollection of the maxim ‘vade kal péurac’ 
amore.’ Many confident statements will 
be found which do not rest on adequate 
evidence, and the abundant references to 
ancient literature cannot, unfortunately, be 
taken upon trust. When they are verified, 
they often fail to prove what the author 
supposes them to prove. Pais is sometimes 
severe,Jand rightly so, on arguments drawn 
from etymology. But he does not always 
keep clear of such errors himself. In speak- 
ing of the ‘Curia Hostilia,’ he connects its 
name with Aosfes, and infers that it was the 
place at which the foreign ambassadors were 
received in early days. Then ‘the Curia 
Hostilia, from being the military headquarters 
where Aospites might ,be fittingly received, 
betame the seat for civil transactions, and 
the hospites were after the year 296 B.C. 
welcomed in the temple of Bellona in the 
Campus Martius’ (p. 39). There is no 
evidence whatever to support such a state. 
ment. On the one hand, foreign envoys 
were sometimes received in other temples 
outside the city, as well as that of Bellona: 
in the temple of Apollo for example (Liv. 
34. 43). On the other, envoys often had 
audience of the senate in the curvia. When 
the reception took place outside, the meeting 
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was sometimes held there for mere conven- 
ience, and sometimes because, the relations 
between Rome and the foreign state being 
unfriendly, the envoys were not admitted 
within the pomoerium. In Liv. 30. 21 will 
be found side by side, an example of friendly 
ambassadors who are greeted in the curia, 
and one of unfriendly ambassadors who are 
received outside the city. On p. 41 we 
read of ‘the temple of Flora, which Varro 
affirmed as having been founded by the 
mythical king Tatius.’ But Varro affirmed 
nothing of the kind. In Z. Z. 5. 74 he 
mentions a number of divinities to whom 
the king erected shrines (avae), among them 
Flora. But he does not identify these shrines 
with temples existing in his time; indeed 
the word arae excludes such an inference. 
Again, on p. 5, Polybius is declared ‘to have 
affirmed that he was quite ignorant of the 


private and political institutions of the 
ancient Romans.’ But the ignorance of 
which Polybius speaks (6. 3 § 3) is not his 
own, but that of his Greek readers. Moreover, 
he refers not to the ancient history of the 
Romans, but to their whole past (ray 
mpoyeyovorwv). A little later he announces 
his intention of removing the ignorance of 
which he complains (c. 9 § 13). Also in 
6. 3 § 3 the words Kow7 idia are 
not to be construed together, but rather 
xowp Kat idia. 

I have perhaps spoken at undue length 
of the defects of the book. But the work 
of Pais, after being undeservedly neglected, 
seems now likely to be overvalued. Unfor- 
tunately, the volume is disfigured by many 
serious misprints, and, abounding as it does 
in details, it suffers from want of an index. 

J. S. 


THOMPSON’S ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. 


An Elementary Greek Grammar for Schools. By 
Joun THompson, M.A., Senior Classical Master 
at the High School, Dublin. Part 1: Accidence, 
152 pp.; Part 2: Syntax, 137 pp. Price 1s. 6d. 
each Part; or in one volume with Indexes, 3s. 
London: John Murray, 1905. 


THE object of this book is ‘to give in a form 
suitable for beginners the elements of Greek 
Grammar.’ The author knows his subject well and 
has produced a good reference grammar; for be- 
ginners the book seems to me too difficult. Turn 
for instance to the seventeen pages on the third 
declension. To the student who has had a term or 
two of Greek, who knows the commonest words, and 
who is beginning to feel the need of a scientific 
classification of the facts, Mr. Thompson’s arrange- 
ment of the words, regular and irregular alike, 
according to the final letter of the stem will be useful. 
But to the beginner it will seem that in orders to 
know any Greek one must have the memory and 
industry of a Chinaman. The arrangement brings 
out the differences and tends to conceal the similari- 
ties. Yet the important points are not really 
numerous. Sixteen of the paradigms given in this 
‘book follow one type and could, if ¢hey were put 
together, easily be learned at one time: it would only 
be necessary to fix in the mind the nom. and gen. 
sing. and dat. pl. (and in a few istances the 
vocative), thus : 
puaAakos 
“EAAnv “EAAnvos “EAAnot. 

Add the neuters of the same type 


oépmact, 


and one knows a very large proportion of the words 
of the third declension. When these are known it is 
easy to add words of the same type which have any 
peculiarity, such as pif and warhp. It is a pity that 
many of the paradigms are cut in half, so that one 
cannot compare the singular and plural of zarhp, 
é.g-, without turning the page. Much of the in- 
formation ,about the stems tends to increase the 
burden on the memory and would be better in an 
appendix. There is by the way, an excellent 
appendix on ‘Some Sound Changes.’ It surely adds 
to the difficulties of the beginner just at the stage 
when he is acquiring large numbers of new words 
and new forms to tell him that yévos belongs to the 
class of ‘Stems ending in a Spirant, o(s)’ and that 
the final o of the stem yeveo- was elided when a vowel 
followed. At a later stage, when he knows a number 
of words in which the same elision may be observed, 
é.g. €A@ coupared with #Aaca, he will be in a 
position to understand the matter. Again it adds to 
the difficulties to say that: or im is the sign of the 
optative and to print as Mr. Thompson does e-ty-v 
and mav-ce-t-av. It makes the words harder to 
recognise, and many students, in spite of the note at 
the foot of the page, will follow the usual convention 
and pronounce e-: as two syllables. The Accidence, 
as a separate book, has no Index. It is not easy to 
find what one wants in the eighty pages on the verbs. 
An alphabetical list of irregular verbs is for the 
beginner the most useful part of a Greek grammar. 
It would be well to expand the list in this book, to 
include for instance @avud{w and mpdrrw (the two 
perfects active of rpdrrw are given on an earlier page, 
but their meaning is not distinguished). It would 
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also be well to give more tenses and to distinguish 
more clearly those that have active from those that 
have middle or passive meaning. A quite intelligent 
student of Mr. Thompson’s list might suppose that 
meant ‘I chose,’ that is passive, 
and that éyphyopa is transitive. It is worth while to 
give plenty of space in order to make such things 
clear; in many places the English equivalent is 
necessary, for instance areddéunv. 

To turn to the Syntax. The constructions that 
puzzle the beginner are those in which Greek differs 
from English and from Latin. He has first to grow 
accustomed to such types as mdvra pei (not péovarv) 
ton rovhoew (dixit se facturum), oldd ce copdy bvra 
(scio te esse sapientem), elwey moroln, EAOw (si 
venero). On the other hand he does not need at 
first and cannot appreciate a systematic syntax, such 
as this, in which these new constructions are classified 
among a number of others, which, because they are 
found in English or Latin, present no difficulty to 
him. At a later stage such a study is useful. A 
clever boy who has worked at Greek for a year or 
two might learn much from Mr. Thompson’s Syntax. 
But he will not always see the point that he is meant 
tosee. In some places an example is necessary. It 
is not enough to say that aioxdvoua with a participle 
means ‘I do it with shame’ with the infinitive ‘I do 
not do it for shame.’ To bring home the difference 
one wants an instance, and the matter may be made 
clearer by comparing #Soue: ro.@y with the first and 
ovx €0€Aw moreiy with the second. Sometimes the 
wording of the rules is not quite clear: for instance : 
The participle ‘is used with (a2) verbs of perception, 
and verbs denoting (4) the result of or (c) the cause 
of perception.’ Neither (4) nor (c) suggests the right 
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class of verbs to the mind: the result of perception 
may, it is true, be knowledge. But it may also be 
emotion or action. The explanation of the uses of 
the cases, based to a great extent on Brugmann, is 
scarcely adapted to the understanding of the beginner. 
Such statements as: ‘The nominative denotes the 
central idea round which the action of the verb 
moves’ or, ‘ The True Genitive denotes some kind of 
connection’ belong to an advanced stage of the study 
of language. The uses of the True Genitive de- 
pending on nouns, adverbs, verbs are, as in Brugmann, 
treated separately. The consequence is that the 
partitive genitive, ¢.g., comes many times over, 
wéroxos is separated from peréxw, and dodAos 
pvav from Fv erav ds éwranaldexa. Hence, it is 
difficult to carry away any definite impression. The 
list of verbs taking the genitive will puzzle the 
student. It begins with éo@iw (the difference between 
roy &prov and rod &prov is explained later) and 
includes several such words as $80v@ without any 
example or note. 

In conclusion I should like to suggest that we 
might with advantage draw a much sharper distinction 
between the elementary and the scientific grammar. 
The aim of the first should be purely practical ; only 
such words and forms should be included as the 
beginner is likely to meet fairly often (not ¢.g., «éppn, 
mwreAéa, or dXAdmngiv); the material should be arranged, 
not as in the latest Historische Grammatik, but in 
the order in which it is most easy to assimilate. The 
scientific grammar is for those who have some 
knowledge of the language. Its aim is to classify 
the facts, to point out connections between them, to 
trace their history. It appeals to the reason rather 
than the memory. W. E. P. PANTIN. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


(Zo the Editor of THe CuassicaL REVIEW.) 


SCHOOL EDITIONS AND THE TEACHING OF GREEK. 


MR. EDITOR, 

I am somewhat disturbed by the short shrift that 
you have given to certain School Editions of the 
Classics in the ast number of the Review (p. 90). I 
have not had the pleasure of seeing all the seven books 
you comment on, but I have three of them by me at the 
present moment, and, whatever their faults or merits, 
it surprises me that you class them together as the 
same type of book. Of the late Dr. Shuckburgh’s 
Herodotus JV. it can perhaps be said that it is a 
school book of ‘the old type’ in the sense you mean. 
The way that the text is printed, with little English 
summaries written right across the page, ¢.g. 

‘To the North of the Argippaeans is a land 
unknown, of which fabulous stories are told’ 
does certainly suggest that the editor had beginners 
in his mind. None the less the book contains no 
short introduction to the dialect of Herodotus, which 
would be essential for a beginner, and the notes are 


rather adapted for the Sixth Form. For example 
under émavrod mepipepouévov (ch. 72), I find the 
note ‘Homer’s plural wepimAouévwv éviauvray is not 
really parallel,’ without further explanation. An 
allusive remark like this would be unintelligible 
unless one had already read a good deal of Homer. 
While, however, it may be fairly urged that 
Dr. Shuckburgh had scarcely thought out the standard 
of his public, it appears to me that this is 
emphatically not true either of Mr. Marchant’s 
Thucydides I., or of Mr. Ure’s Selections from 
Thucydides VI. Mr. Marchant’s books are definitely 
meant for Sixth Form Boys. The notes are not 
diffuse nor epidictic, but they are not meant for 
beginners. They give just the kind of help that a 
Sixth Form boy, or a good Pass man, or a Second 
or Third Class Honours man, needs. It seems 
therefore off the point to apply to this book your 
remark ‘ Notes of all sorts are jumbled up together, 
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some meant for very beginners, others for advanced 
students. There is no evidence that the editors 
know what are the needs of young boys, or how to 
meet them intelligently.’ 

When, however, I turn to Mr. Ure’s book I am 
still more staggered by your criticism that it is a 
school book of ‘the old type.’ It is, on the whole, 
the most revolutionary book on Elementary Greek 
that I know. It is an experiment of ‘the new 
teaching,’ moving on parallel lines with your own 
‘First Greek Course,’ Mr. Chambers’s ‘Greek War 
of Independence,’ and Professor Walters’s and my 
own ‘Forilegium Tironis Graecum.,’ It is from first 
page to last meant for beginners, definitely, and 
—some old-fashioned people might think—even 
comically, meant for beginners. On p. 55 I find 
‘The article often preserves before uév and 6€ its 
original use as a pronoun (cp. Eng. the=this, Fr. 
le=ille). You must always decide from the context 
whether the article before uév and 3¢€ is used as a 
pronoun, as in this passage, or merely as the article, 
agreeing with some substantive that follows.’ On 
p. 60 again I read that ‘There are two negatives in 
Greek od and wh’; and I do not think there is a 
single remark in the book out of harmony with these 
true, but scarcely ‘advanced’ statements! The 
principles, too, on which Mr. Ure has acted are fully 
explained in his Preface. 

You will perhaps answer me, Mr. Editor, that 
Thucydides is not meant for ‘ young boys.’ But why 
should you assume that all beginners are young boys? 
The book was written for the Matriculation Examina- 
tion of the Northern Universities Why should we 
only publish editions that assume that Greek is begun 
at the age of eleven, or even at that of fourteen? The 
whole tendency of the more advanced opinion on the 
teaching of Greek is that, even under favourable 
conditions, it had better be begun some years 
later than it is at present. You are yourself, of 
course, one of the chief exponents of this view. 
Even those, however, who are not convinced that 
this is the ideal to aim at, must allow that in a large 
number of boys schools, and in the majority of girls 
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schools, arrangements are not in fact made for teach- 
ing Greek till towards the end of the school course, 
There are plenty of people, too, who want to learn 
Greek, and yet have no opportunity of being taught 
it at school at all, but have to teach it themselves 
with a little private help, so as to fit themselves for 
the younger Universities. I have had several hun- 
dreds of students in my Greek classes since I have 
been at Cardiff—and the figures are not an exaggera- 
tion—who never began the Alphabet till they were 
18, 19, or 20. A few of them have become very 
good scholars indeed, but—what is far more import- 
ant—the great mass of them have taken a working 
knowledge of Greek and a love of Greek to many 
scattered pulpits, and many small secondary schools, 
This has probably happened on a bigger scale in 
Wales than elsewhere, because the Welsh tempera- 
ment loves Greek poetry; but it is happening more 
or less all over the country. In the past, knowledge 
of Latin and Greek was a Class Distinction, and a Sex 
Distinction also. We hear from the great public 
schools that this is passing away, and that ‘modem 
sides’ are increasing at a rapid rate. If this tendency 
were not counterbalanced in another direction there 
might be cause for alarm. What is really happening, 
however, is that the old Class and Sex Distinction 
is being replaced by a new and more natural line of 
Cleavage. Our aim now must be to enlist on the side 
of Greek all those who love poetry and value the 
spiritual side of things, all who want to know what is 
said in the greatest of the world’s literatures. And 
we want books for them, not baby books, nor dull 
bobdks, but the best things in Greek adapted for grown- 
up beginners. We want Homer, and Plato, and 
Thucydides, and Aristophanes; and so long as the 
subject matter is great, and we are introduced to it 
by a good scholar, we shall listen to him with grati- 
tude when he tells us that ‘There are two negatives 
in Greek, od and uf.’ 


IT am, dear Mr. Editor, 
RONALD Burrows. 
University College, Cardiff. 


SiR, 

Might I, as one imperitiae obscuritate inuolutus, 
ask for enlightenment on some words of Prof. E. V. 
Arnold in his article on Latin and Politics (above, 
p- 67)? ‘Already in more quarters than one the 
idea is gaining ground that the best Latin authors 
only .... must be selected .... so as to form a 
complete scheme of reading within the ordinary 
school course.’ 

I had thought that this was an idea against which 
the Classical Association would warn those who 
desire a ‘quickening of the spirit and renewing of 
the methods of classical teaching,’ exhorting them to 
an extension of the curriculum. 

May I quote Lord Halsbury’s words at the Second 
general meeting of the Classical Association January 
1905 (Proc. p. 35)? ‘I do not mean to say that 


LATIN READING IN SCHOOLS. 


the jealous treatment of Greek literature in the sense 
that none but the best models shall be presented to 
the pupil’s mind has not been too rigidly insisted on, 
and that there might well be a more diffused and 
more free intercourse with Greek writers, even if not 
the best specimens of Attic Greek. Few books are 
more amusing to a boy than Herodotus.....- 
I have referred to Greek but it is only because the 
cry against Greek has been the loudest and most 
insistent. The narrowness of the Latin curriculum 
is still what one learns from those who have ceased to 
take any interest in Latin literature. Horace and 
Virgil—Virgil and Horace. How many have read 
or heard of the Quaestiones Naturales of Seneca? 
And how many but for the exertions of Mr. Rowe 
and Mr. Justice Ridley would have read Lucan’s 
Pharsalia ?’ : G. A, PuRTON. 
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MALARIA IN ANCIENT GREECE. 


Tue Hippocratic writings mention tertian and 
quartan fevers. These fevers almost certainly occurred 
in Attica. See Plato Zimaeus 86A 7d piv ody ex 
xavpara Kal muperovs Td ef dépos 
tpiralovs 8 dia Td 
&épos kal mupds abrd elvar 7d Terdprws bv 
ToUTwY, év TeTpamAagias wepiddors xXpdvou 


rTerat 

Compare with this Sir P. Manson Lectures on 
Tropical Diseases (1905) p. 153. ‘Any febrile 
complaint with a definite tertian or quartan periodi- 
city is certainly malarial. No other infection 
exhibits this type of periodicity.’ 

W. H. S. Jongs. 

Perse School, Cambridge. 


REPORTS 


OXFORD PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—HILARY TERM, 1907. 


On Feb. 1st, at Christ Church, Mr. MyRrEs read a 
paper on ‘The Growth of the Pelasgian Theory.’ 
The paper has since been published in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies. 


On Feb. 8th, in Wadham College, Mr. H. P. 
RICHARDS discussed some passages in the Repudlic 
of Plato. 


On Feb. 15, in St. John’s College, Mr. FoTHER- 
INGHAM read a paper on ‘The Thalassocracies in 
Eusebius.’ The paper has been published in the 
TES. 


On Feb. 22, in University College, Mr. Far- 
QUHARSON read a paper on ‘The Names of Aelius 
Caesar, adopted son of Hadrian.’ 

An attempt was made (1) to prove that Aelius 
Caesar did not bear the cognomen Verus; (2) to 
show the origin of the confusions in Historia Augusta 
as to his name. 

(1) The monuments nowhere give to this prince 
the name Verus. Before adoption he is L. Ceionius 
Commodus, after L., Aelius Caesar. His ancestors 
(consulares) bear the names Ceionius Commodus. 
His son is known (till the death of Pius) as L. Aelius 
Aurelius Commodus. Precisely upon his accession 
he becomes on monuments and coins L. Aurelius 
Verus. These evidences agree with Capitolinus’ 
explicit statements that Marcus (son of M. Annius 
Verus) gave his own name, ‘ quasi pater,’ to Lucius, 
when he took him as colleague. From this date 
Marcus drops the cognomen Verus, his favourite 
name as Caesar. He takes instead the cognomen 
Antoninus, as Pius upon accession had taken that of 
Hadrianus. To emphasize the dynastic succession, 
based upon the fiction of adoption, he gives Lucius 
h’s own birth-name Verus. This view is abundantly 
illustrated and confirmed from the imperial coins. 

(2) Later writers invent pedigrees for L. Aurelius 
Verus, giving to his father and grandfather the names 
Aurelius, Verus, and even Annius. At the same time 
is current the directly contradictory (and false) theories 
that Marcus was father by adoption of Verus, or was 
his blood relative. Thus ‘quasi pater’ becomes in 
Spartianus ‘ pater.’ 

The truth is that the name Verus came from his 
adoptive brother, as the name Aurelius from his 
adoptive father. 


Mr. Top read a note upon ‘A Statute of a Greek 


. Thiasos.’ 


On March Ist, in Balliol College, Mr. BAILEY 
read a paper on ‘The Theory of Anaxagoras.’ 


On March 8th, in St. John’s College, Mr. HALL 
read a paper on ‘ Knoke’s Theory of the Aristotelian 
Katharsis.’ 


On March 15th, in Trinity College, Mr. H. StuaRT 
JONES read a paper on ‘The Second Dacian War of 
Trajan.’ 

His object was to -show that in the first campaign 
of this. war the Dacians: crossed the Danube, invad- 
ing the province of Moesia and compelling Trajan to 
hasten to the relief of the menaced garrisons by the 
route from Lissus to Naissus, and thence to the 
Danube. He admitted that Cassius Dio, in stating 
that after the close of the first Dacian war Decebalus 
agreed rijs xdpas Tis éadwkulas amooriva: (Ixviii. 9), 
meant that the territory conquered by Trajan was to 
be evacuated (cp. the same phrase in Ixviii. 22, rijs 
Mecororaulas amooriva), but held that either the 
conditions of peace were never completely fulfilled, 
or that by some means Decebalus was able to bring 
about the departure of the Roman troops from’ Dacia, 
if not to expel them by force: since the reliefs of the 
column, when rightly interpreted, clearly showed that 
Trajan in the first campaign of the second war was 
engaged on the right bank of the Danube. The 
second series of reliefs opens with a ‘continuous’ 
narrative passage depicting Trajan’s journey to the 
seat of war. The port of departure is universally 
agreed to be Ancona; but, whereas Petersen thinks 
that Trajan first coasted up the Adriatic to Rimini 
and Ravenna and thence crossed :to an Istrian port, 
en route for Sirmium, Cichorius holds that he crossed 
to Iader, proceeded by Scardona to Salonae, and 
thence marched to Sirmium. Petersen’s criticisms on 
Cichorius’ interpretation are in some respects justi- 
fied, but he seems to be quite wrong in supposing 
that Trajan at first followed the-Italian coast-line. 
After landing at the port rightly identified by Cicho- 
rius as Iader, Trajan is seen paying a visit of inspec- 
tion to an inland camp garrisoned by legionaries. 
This could not possibly be placed in Italy (as Peter- 
sen’s theory demands) but may be Burnum, at one 
time the headquarters of a legion, and still probably 
garrisoned by a detachment: it is indeed very likely 
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that the force assembled for the first war was not 
immediately dispersed and sent back to the other 
frontiers, but may in part have remained within reach 
of the‘Danube. Burnum has extensive remains, still 
known as ‘ Trajanski grad’ (Trajan’s city), and at 
Asseria, between Iader and Bumum, an arch was 
erected in Trajan’s honour, as is shown by an inscrip- 
tion found in 1900 (C./.L. iii. 15021). The large 
town, with a theatre, etc., next shown is Salonae ; 
but Trajan did not finally land here, as Cichorius 
supposes, for the sailing-ship shown in the relief 
indicates that the last stage in Trajan’s sea-voyage 
was of some length. This suits the voyage down the 
Adriatic coast to Lissus, whence an important mili- 
tary road, perhaps dating from the time of Augustus 
(see von Domaszewski in Archdologisch-epigraphische 
Mitteilungen aus Oesterreich, xiii. 144 f., and West- 
deutsche Zeitschrift, 1902, 175), ran to Naissus. 
Trajan’s march reaches a pause at a point where he is 
greeted by friendly Dacians, and this may be the 
place which is marked on the Table of Peutinger as 
Theranda, but is conclusively shown by Carl Miiller’s 
collations of the MSS. of Ptolemy’s Geography 
(ii. 16, 7) to have been called Thermidava, where 
the termination unmistakably points to a Dacian 
- settlement; doubtless Trajan transplanted certain 
Dacian tribes after the first war and settled them in 
this region. Here the ‘continuous’ narrative ends ; 
and in the following scene we have a sacrifice at six 
altars, both Romans and Dacians being present. We 
may naturally identify the spot as Ulpiana, a founda- 
tion of Trajan’s, where he may well have established 
the cult of the divi (to which the number of altars 
possibly points) ; the case of Arae Flaviae in the agri 
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decumates is similar. Patsch has indeed made it 
probable (Festschrift fiir Benndorf, pp. 273 f.) that 
Remesiana was the meeting-place of the conci/ium of 
Moesia Superior; but we find there dedicatory in- 
scriptions set up by the respudii-a of Ulpiana, which 
presuppose a specially fervent worship of the Em- 
perors in that community. After this pause we have 
a finely conceived ‘ panoramic’ scene representing the 
relief of Roman garrisons threatened by the Dacian 
invaders. This panorama is complete in itself and 
strictly symmetrical. At either end we have a group 
of c/asstarii engaged in road-making, the figure of 
Decebalus balances that of Trajan, and so forth, 
After this is represented Trajan’s arrival on the banks 
of the Danube at the bridge of Turn-Severin. He 
first offers sacrifice, then crosses the bridge and 
receives embassies on the further side. These scenes 
divide the second war into two halves: the second 
campaign is formally opened by the Romans as in 
both years of the first war. If we are to hold with 
Petersen that the garrisons relieved were north of the 
Danube, we have (1) to extend the panorama so as to 
include the scenes at the bridge, which destroy its 
symmetry ; (2) to identify the cas¢e//um seen in the 
background of Trajan’s sacrifice with Drobetae on 
the left bank, and the town with amphitheatre shown 
in the following scene with Pontes on the right bank : 
whereas the reverse is evidently the fact, for Pontes 
was a mere caste//um (whose remains have been traced 
by Kanitz), while Drobetae had been a flourishing 
municipium since the Flavian period. Cichorius’ 
theory that the scene of hostilities in the second war 
was Northern Dacia is a fortioré to be rejected. 
F. W. HAti, Hon. Sec. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


MONTHLY RECORD. 
GREECE. 

Sparta.—The excavations conducted by members 
of the British School at Athens have resulted in the 
discovery of the temple of Athena Chalkioikos, 
situated, as we know from Pausanias (III. xvii. 3), 
upon the acropolis. The identification is rendered 
certain by the finding of three stamped roof.-tiles, 
which give the name of the goddess—’A@}hvas [Xa]a- 
xtolkov. The discovery of fragments of bronze 
plating and numerous bronze nails show how the 
sanctuary got its special name. The objects were 
found at a comparatively slight depth and are a good 
deal mixed, with the exception of the geometric 
pottery. The following are the most important 
antiquities discovered: (1) eight bronze hells, two 
inscribed ; one of these reads FEIPANA A@ANAIAI 
ANE@EKE. (2) A sixth century archaic bronze stat- 
uette of a Herm with close fitting dress, apparently 
(from its pattern of rings) representing chain-mail. 
(3) A very fine fifth century bronze statuette of a 
trumpeter, 13cm. high. This is said to be one of the 
best things found as yet in Laconia. (4) A fourth 
century bronze statuette of Athena. (5) Bronze 
statuettes (chiefly archaic) representing a man with a 
wreath, Aphrodite armed, a negress, a horse, a lion, 
anda bull. It may be noted that Pausanias states 


that there was a temple of Warlike Aphrodite behind 
that of Athena of the Brazen House. (6) Fragments 
of a fifth century Panathenaic amphora with two 
inscriptions, a figure of Athena, and remains of a 
chariot. Fine work. (7) Two archaic inscriptions, 
the one short with a probable mention of the Spartan 
Apella, the other of not less than §2 lines in good 
preservation, dealing with athletic victories. Frag- 
ments of two capitals show that the temple was in 
the Doric style. Besides this sanctuary two other 
small structures have been found within the same 
temenos; these are probably also sanctuaries. A 
mile to the North of Sparta what is probably a 
Heroon has been unearthed. It contained about 
10,000 small vases, but little else of importance. 
Work has been proceeding on the site of the 
Artemisium, and the rich archaic stratum has been 
reached. Finds resembling those of last year have 
been made, and several inscriptions of Roman date 
dedicated to the goddess have been discovered. 
About half the circuit of the Roman town wall has 
been traced.? 


1 The above is based on letters from the Director 
of the British School, Mr. R. M‘G. Dawkins, 
kindly lent to me by Mr. George Macmillan. Cf. 
The Times of April 1oth and 29th. 
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ITALY. 

Rome.—A small altar recently discovered has an 
inscription mentioning the wicus Statae Matris. The 
most important feature, however, is the date— 
L. Caninio Gallo, C. Fufio Gemino cos. xiiii. K. 
Octobr.—which enables us definitely to assign the 
celebrated Lex Fujia Caninza (regulating the manu- 
mission of slaves) to the year 2B.c. C. Fufius 
Geminus was consul suffectus. 

Excavations at the fifth mile of the Appian way 
have established the existence of a building which 
may with much probability be regarded as a posting- 
station.? 

2 Notizie degli scavi, 1906, parts 5 and 9. 
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Ostia.—Near Casone a cellar has been discovered 
containing 35 casks sunk into the ground. With these 
were found numerous terracotta double-moulds with 
representations of victorious charioteers, a combat of 
a dbestiarius with a bear, combats of various animals, 
a scene from a tragedy (Oedipus and the Sphinx ?), 
scenes from a comedy, and various animals. From 
the form of these moulds and their designs, it is con- 
jectured that they were used for the bread eaten at the 
Lpulum Lovis which followed the Judi dlebeti.3 


F. H. MARSHALL, 


3 Jbid. part 10. 
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